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PREFACE. 



P TX) be in point of lime, the first great Ami 

I can actress is a peculiai 

'will always lend lo the name of Charlotte 
Cushiaan an eminence Ihat will be sustained 
by the record of her work. She stands as the 
exponent of the right theory of acting, that it. 
is but the eitension of the faculty of the poet, 
informed with the powers of the imiigination 

I blended with thought and feeling ; that its ptu-- 
posc is real, and not merely m 
takes hold upon worthy things, and that (he 
office of the player may have all the dignity 
and importance of geniusexerciscd in a manner 
profitable to man. This woman was superior 
10 the acadeinic and traditional, valuable as 
they are on the stage, A saving incident of 
her tome is that it is based on the excellence of 
Shakspere, Sir Walter Scott, and Dickens. 
In her the American stage reached an eleva- 

[ don Bsjitiredly not below the paiiA 'maiV«& ^vj 



the career of Mrs. Siddons in England. In- 
deed, coasidering tlie ver^alilily of her powers 
and tlie range oi hf;r acbieTGrneDts, her Ufe-loiig 
and exclusive devotion to her art, her positive 
growth in elTect with the years, and her vigorons 
intellectuality, Charlotte Cushman's right Id a 
full share of preemineace with the greatest of 
the Kembks, in the history of the English- 
speaking stage, is very cleai. In tiiis view it 
is believed that a closer study of her stage 
career than has been given to it is a proper and 
not a superfluous tusk. This book is simply an 
adjustment of the record, which, in many par- 
ticulats, wis in danger of being obscured by 
errors and by friendly and unfriendly misappre- 
hensions. The dates and facts have been 
carefully collated from the newspaper of the 
day. It is a vain task lo multiply words on 
such a simple and beautiful fsime, and Giar- 
lotte's career will here be found unincumbered 
with the debris of forgotten things. Yet such 
detail as is helpful to an appreciation of her 
pathetic bondage to obscurity in the early years 
is fully set forth. The private hfe of Charlotte 
Cushman may be found in the biography writ- 
lea by her intimate friend Miss Stebbins, but 
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the fame of the greot actress lies, of course, in 
her public career. In the omlei oC crilicisia I 
bave given precedence always to the testimoDf 
of her contemporaries, and have sought to give 
room to simple fact, and to provide the ma- 
terial itself for the reader's appreciation of her 
geniua. Thus the text of a few of her great 

The life of this great character should illumi- 
nale the way for those young women of tile 
stage who seek to reach the uploads by the 
path of purity that the stage does afford ; and 
many a home, in ejiistence and to be, will it 
bless, should it deter the incDmpelenls from set- 
ling out on the hopeless journey. And so it 
is that Charlotte Cusbman's fame and cbarae- 

tr may well be a theme for ihc fireside as well 
, for him who gossips merely of stage things 
long ago betid," 
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FOSMATJVE INFLUENCES. 

IT is one t>f the burdens of an editor's as of a 
* mani^er's life lo eocounter Ibe aspirants 
&[ tbe stage, and, on tlie whole, while the sub- 
3. simple one, it is vexatioUE, for advice 
and facts are unheeded with great uniuiinutj' of 
perversity if one is dealing with the girl who 
'■at^e struck,'' 



In il 



e the ti 



implies that a girl, with her bead turned in the 

jnteraplation of her own beauly, but without 

n understanding of the serious task before 

[ her, a willing to renounce family, relations, 

] friends and social connections, in order to go 

a life-long picnic in that dreamland that is 

I measured by the footlights, the wings and the 
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back drop of a stage. Nothing can restrain 
thla incompetent. PredeslioBd ruin is her 
pordoD and that is an end of it. 

But aptitude Tor the stage may be so strong 
that it would be unfair to include in the sweep- 
ing term all of those young women who press 
forward to tempi loitune. We will assume, 
then, that Hune of these young women are 
fitted for the career, or, in common with their 
friends, believe tbat they possess all the quali- 
ties requisite for success. 

We will assume that the young aspirant has 
what is called beauty. Youtb is commonly 
attractive and comely, and in private life there 
are many associations anil friendships that give 
meaning to the smiles and zest to the sparkle 
of the eye whicb — amazing as il may seem — 
have no force on the stage. A woman who 
may be very charming under the contribuloiy 
influences of the fireade and social surround- 
ings may be a cheerless kind of person when 
she is acting the part that does not belong to 
her own life and identity. More than that, the 
very Uneaments that make beauty on the stage 
effective must be of a certain type that does 
not always include the belle of the town by 
any means. The features must be clear cut, 
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the eyes must have & cerlaio cairyiiig power, 
while the voice must be resonaot and distioct, 
and back of quick physical energy and endur- 
ance there must be an intelligence of do com- 
mon kind. There can be no doubl tint every 
woman who succeeds on Che stage is beyond 
the ordinary in many particulars. Has your 
beautiful woman these other qualities in slock ? 
Has she the stroog heart, that, while it does 
not throw aside modesty, can confront the 
public with force and precision in every move- 
ment, utterance and look ? It will be readily 
seen thai beauty is but a trifling thing in itself, 
unanpported by other requisites. If Adelaide 
Neilaon had not been able to act, she would 
never have reached this side of the Atlandc; 
her lustrous eyes and delicate chamis would 
never have become the possession of the pub- 
lic. They would have had a different market. 
Witii this hint, which may be read as deeply 
as Ihe wise girl may choose, let us hope that 
she will yield her honest beauty to some hon- 
est heart, even if it be in trade, and tarry at 

There is no half.way success in a theatrical 

of a begioner. You become a player at a 
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meagre and uncenain salniy, and nil sorts of 
vicissitudes will beat on you if you do not gain 
the topmost hooors or a. position of mdepen- 

These words me not addressed to the girl 
who seeks a position in the chorus of on opem 
company or the bUlet, for m sudi a, case the 
ballet manager will lake the qnestioQ out of 
tb^ hands of yourself and your admiring giends, 
and judge of your fitness by examining your 
thumbs. There is a market for that kind of 
beauty, and the majority of those that offer 
Iheinselvea are in need of the money, and they 
honestly earn it. 

The proper estimate to put on beauty for 
the stage is that its value depends entirely 
upon its union with other indispensable quali- 
ties. It may even provide a brief career of 
prosperity, but every one acquainted with the 
stage, particularly the metropolitan stage, 
knows that poverty and failore inevitably at- 
tend upon the fair one with the golden locks, 
or the damsel with the raven tresses, or the 
midnight eyes, or what not, who cannot art. 
So, maidens, beware '. 

We have said it, and it Elands ; A beautiful 
woman may take part in a play — this beginner 
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— Bcd with each proor or incompetence, wfth 
each scene of lost opportunities, her comeli- 
ness will grow paler, the light will go out of 
her eyes, (he tread of the haunch, so firm in 
ttie heginning, will implore help which no 
mortal can give her to direct her footsteps to 
that particular spot on the stage where she was 
going <o get a portion of dramatic glory ; no 
roses of triumph in her check; no smite of 
confidence pulling up the comera of her kiss- 
able mouth; nothing there but pallor and per- 
dition, with the back hair balf-a-notion to 
tumble down and to asseverate (hat, of all 
things on this globulous compost of earth and 
Waler, a woman of charming exterior and no 
aides, is most to be pitied. 
We have said it and it shall stand recorded : 
A beautiful woman — who can predominate in a 
play, who can keep the sparkle in her eye, 
itabtish herself in the middle of the 
le sole lessee and proprietor for a 
mateiial space of time, and then and there 
have bestowed on her the plaudits of the mul- 
titude — is something to oRer ptdse for. In 
such a case we must admit that there is some 
value in the gifts that are given with a gen- 
erosity that is significnnt of special favor, to 
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woman. But the heart and the mind must 
animate the clay. 

Charlotte Cushman was never accounted 
beautiful; her sister was charming to look 
u\K>n ; the relation of their qualities to success 
will be seen later on. 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman held her de- 
scent in the eighth generation, from that Robert 
Cushman, who, with other exiles for conscience 
sake, in Holland, got together the original 
colony that first came over in part in the May- 
flower, and established Puritanism in the vir- 
gin territory that became the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He was the business agent of the 
Puritans, and followed them, in July, 1620, in 
the " Fortune," a little craft of fifty-five tons, far 
less in burthen than the caravel that bore 
Christopher Columbus across the ocean waste 
less than two centuries before that time. This 
resolute man, ready in making a close trade, 
and vigorous as an expounder of the gospel, 
has left evidence of himself, a valued trophy of 
history, in the form of the first sermon delivered 
and printed in America — and often reverently 
reprinted — on " The Sin of Selfishness." 

This discourse is significant of his authori- 
tative position in that he was not a preacher; 
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yti his plain words on " fat feeding," his quaint 
of worldly pretension, and his reference to 
the foiling away from simplicity of the Virginia 
colooists, indicate that be was a representative 
sfarit, who, on the eve of his departure for 
England, could speak with authority. He had 
his dehortalion and exhortation, bis dirisions - 
Bud subdivisions, and, an the whole, his ser- 
mon was something to digest and steep Over. 

Robert Cushman was in every way the 
trusted companion of Bradford, Standish, and 
the leaders, and was still the agent at the date 
of his death in England, in 1626. The tomb- 
stone of his son Thomas is yet to be seen, 
recommending him lo posterity for his forty 
years of faithful service in. the church. Mar- 
riage inlermiogled the stock with the Lathrops 
and other distinguished families, all of which 
is set forth with disdnct salisfaction in a bmk 
of genealogy by one of the Cushmans of these 

Charlotte Cushmao's mother's stock was of 
like quality; the mother was a Babbitt. Her 
grandmotber was Mary Saunders, of whom the 
faculty of mimiciy is recorded, and at her knee 



L flje future actress, 1 



1 cbild, would sit and 



3 the 



singing 



song 



a which the 
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birds cbirped and the fowk of the farmyard 
made clatter in their respective ways; but with- 
out attempting to give importance to traces 
of spE^cial faculties, it is enough to say that 
Charlotte was fumiBhed with a sound letter 
of credit by her ancesfry. Her father, El- 
kanah — Furitnn certainly in name — of a fatuily 
that had clung [o the soil, and was as true 
to its fooling as the lichen on Plymouth Rock, 
became a coaat trader, and his firm, Topliff Sc 
Cushman, sent their ships from Boston to 
numerous ports. Elkanah was not fortunate in 
business. lo fact, some trusted sea captain dr 
sapercat^o took such a strong hand io his 
affairs that Elkanah was eliminated Irom trade, 
and the seyenlh in descent from the great man 
of business, Robert Cushman, the Puritan, 
dropped out of worldly concerns, leaving 
Charlotte's molber, with five children, lo wage 
war with wauL There is every indication that 
this poverty was of a bitter kind, and the child of 
thirteen, who always had in heramarked pride 
of ancestry, early gave tokens of (he resolve 
she so promptly undertook and faithfully kept of 
bringing the family back lo the ploneof comfort. 
The collapse of Ihe father, represented as an 
entirely honorable man, was complete. It be- 




ome necessary for him to look after the rem- 

naiila of his business away from home, but it 

. was not his death, as boa been staled, tbat 

I' tbcen Che family into its extreme discomTorts. 

I Ee died in Boston in 1S41, aged 73. He was 

' twice married ; Susan being the oldest child by 

bis second wife. There were sin children of 

the iirst tmioD, the wife being a Latlirop. 

It is proper to note that Charlotte Cushman's 
immediate ancestors knew vicissitudes of for- 
tune and worthily stood the test. It would be 
mere vanity to deny them this claim to our re- 
Kpect and sympathetic interest. The grand- 
mother, a woman of shining qualities, bad the 
courage to take up dressmaking in order to 
combat adversity, while her mother, before her 
maniaee, taught school, no doubt using the 
splenetic slipper to good purpose in the or- 
. dained way. The genealogy also slates that : 
I " Her father tor many years, at the sign of the 
'■ Golden Rose, bad been a hair dresser," before 
engaging in trade. 

When Charlotte first stood on her tip-toes 

to loolt out on the world there is no reason to 

believe that her horiion revealed to her, to 

I begin with, anything beyond the earnings of a 

r of music and of a singer in the church 
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choirs. It is not ol all to the purpose tc 
lach importimce to anecdotes of childhood that 
represent her as a mimic. She was reproved 
— as other children have been reproved, ond 
have tasted the bircli for it — when she was ob- 
served to be silting at the table, her face in her 
hands, with the exact look in her features of a 
vi^Liu£ friend. As a child she saw something 
of the theatre, and as allaits aAerwords shaped 
themselves, the experience when recalled, cer- 
tainlj' had on influence. Her uncle Augustus 
Babbitt, a sea-captain, was a stockholder in the 
theatre, or was intimate with the Pelbys of the 
Trcmont Theatre, and occasionally took the 
prl with him to the play house. She thus saw 
Macread)', on his first visit to America, in 
" Coriolanus," and remembered Cooper and 
Mrs. Powell in "The Gamester/' She recited 
well at school ; but the stage was not in her 
mind. It was her voice that Rrst suggested a. 
means of livelihood. Her proficiency was not- 
able at an early age, for we find her name in 
the programme of a public amateur concert in 
1830, on which occasion she sang " Take This 
Rose." She was then in her fourteenth year. 
In certain monuscrtpt notes prepared by the 
actress concerning her early life she describes 
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t had [tlmosl two registers, a full 
ctmtiallo and almost a, full soprano, but the 
lower voice was tbe natural oue." 

It ia distinctly apparent that at no time of her 
life wss Charlotte Cushnrnn anything else than 
■n exlraordinaty person. It i.s possible tbat her 
real brilliancj' wasnilcdby a resolute soberness. 
The child, no doubt, was sedate, but discern- 
ing people were at band from the beginning 
who saw her auperioritj'. Tlie help that was 
extended to her from the outset is proof of 
this. A friend supplied the means for a course 
of two years of instruction imder Jolin Paddon, 
the best music teacher of his day in Boston; a 
member of the subsequently Jamous Chickering 
piano firm, gave her the use of an instrument 
for practice in bis sales-rooms — loo poor slie to 
own one — and it was through him that she was 
referred to Mr. and Mrs. Wood as an asastanl 
in concerts given by these professionals. Mr. 
Wood, upon bearing her in private rehearsal, at 
once saw her uncommon merit. They en- 
gaged her for the necessary public appearances. 
Through them she became articled to the 
Mseders, who were then appearing in opera, — 
James G. Macder and his wife, Clam Fisher. 
They all assured her that her voice was renuilt- 
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sble and (hat slie hod fortune and Tame in ber 
grasp. CharloUe readily accepted these augu- 
ries, but evidently, witliout undue elation, and, 
as WHS the wuy in those days, looked forward 
to gaining her pri/c by ihe prpcess of slow 
steps and hard toil. Certainly the judgment or 
the Woods and the Maeders was competent. 
Mrs. Wood hod been a favorite singer at Drury 
Lane, known as Miss Falon, and her romantic 
history, it may be said, in passing, included a 

marriaEe with l-ord Lenox, and her desertion 

of him and flight to America with Joseph 
Wood. As further proof of the quality of 
Charlotte Cushmon's voice is the fact that 
Mseder secured her immediale engagement as 
prima donna for the principal theatre in New Or- 
leans under James It. Caldwell, that remarkable 
raaoager of the South and West ; and they pro- 
ceeded thither by way of Kttsbui^ and theriver. 
Charlotte's first appearance with the Maedeis 
wasApril 8, 183s, as AlinavivHin "The Mar- 
riage of Figaro," at th e Tremont Tbealre ; her 
second as Lucy Bertram in " Guy Mannering," 
n operatic play that was to become so large a 
jr in her Career. She was at this time in 
Leenth year, having been bom in Boston, 
iSlO. 
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The young prima donna was, do doubt, in- 
cessantly active in opera, from the dale of lier 
nnti! the loss of the finer 
quality and reaches of her voice was discerned 
Bl New Orleans. Her ambition was fostered 
uid sustained by entraordinary capacity for 
work, »nd a list of the roles essayed by her in 
this interval would serve to exemplify her in- 
dustry and to establish the fact, which is of sonae 
impoitance, that her musical training and ex- 
perience built for her the substantial foundation 
for her artistic achievements as an actress. 
Without, theo, attempting to place on record 
an account of her work as a singer, it may be 
remarked that many such parts as Patrick in 
" The Poor Soldier," Count Bellino in "The 
Devil's Bridge," and others in " Rob Roy," 
"Cinderella," and "The Barber of Seville," 
«ome of which she afterwards used, were in 
r this repertory. That the voice of the girl 
uWas very fine has been attested to this writer 
y those who knew her at this early period. 
ft-A significant fact is that when she signed the 
Fwmtntct with the Maeders her instructor, 
(■Addon, claimed her as an articled pupil, and 
I newspaper controversy sprang up over the 
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When their pupil's voice began to fail, 
the Maeders, or some friend, commended hei 
to Barton, Caldwell'3 tragedian aod stage- 
manager. It is likely enough that the first 
thought of the effort in the direction of the 
dramatic stage, was Charlotte Cusbman's oirn, 
for oever was 3, wotnan readier to turn in the 
right way in emergencies. Self-reliance was 
very characteristic of her. At any rate Barton 
became enthitsiastic about her. The friend 
and adviser came to her in the moment of 
need, another proof that there was nothing 
commonplace about this young woman. She 
appeared with success, after being coached by 
Ihe stage manager, as Lady Macbeth, and soon 
thereafter sailed for New York, eager to push 
her fortunes in the Inie field for dramatic en- 
It is to be inferred that Charlotte's operatic 
work was not wholly interrupted by the loss of 
some of her notes, for it is stated somewhere 
that the announcement of her appearance as 
Lady Macbeth was a surprise. TTiere is also 
some reason to believe that her dramatic work 
was not limited to the one performance. She 
tt least spoke the proli^ue to a play by Rees, 
•■Tl« Martyr Patriots," produced by Caldwell. 
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5 during my visit to New Orleans 
\o that I became ac'|uain(ed wilh Mias Char- 
[ktte Ciuhm^. She was a pupil of my 
esteemed friend, Mr. jomeB G. Maeder, the 
celebrated professor and teacherof vocal music, 
and made a ■ hit' in her d6 but, and through the 
inilucnce of Mr, MaEder was engaged to lead 
the opera business in St. Charles llieatre, of 
which he was musical director, I met her at 
the house of Mr. Maeder, who acted as her 
guardian while she pursued her musical studies, 
her friends in Boston being satisRed that she 
would enjoy great advantages in an association 
with Mrs. Maeder, a lady of relined manners 
and irreproachable character. Being much in 
the society of (he Maeders, I frequently met, 
and had ample opportunity for being acquainted 
with, the young opera singer, and for observing 
her disposition both off and on the stage. The 
fiist time 1 saw her professionally was in the 
character of Patrick, in the operatic farce of 
'The Poor Soldier.' Miss Cusbman, in the 
proper costume of her sen in private life, ap- 
peared self-retiaDi and of easy arid agreeable 
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nianncn, but in her soldier dress on the stage 
she challenged attention and asserted a power - ' 
which impressed the beholder with un idea of 
fixed and deletniined purpose. Many years' 
acquaintance with Miss Cushman in puhlic and 
in private life Only confirmed the early im- 
pression made upon me by this great American 
actress. The St. Charles was one of the largest 
buildings of the kind in the United States, 
and the powers of a speaker or anger were 
taxed to the utmost for the production of Ibe ' 
best vocal effects ; and in consequence of the 
vigor of Miss Cushman's efibrts lo cany the 
dtodel by storm, rather than by cautious sp- 
proaches, in a short time she broke down her 
voice and destroyed her prospects as a singer. 
Her instructor had frequently wained her 
against the folly of attempling the accomplish- 
ment of what was not within the legitimate 
limits of her vocal powers ; he had cau- 
tioned her against the tendency to undue 
force of expression, as calculated to produce 
throaty tones injurious to the voice. ' But,' 
said Mr. Maeder, ' the young lady knew b«. 
ter than her teacher ; she was almost insane on 
the subject of displaj' and effect, and altogether 
loo demonstrative in the way of ci 
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^^P wbnt is only to be obtained slowly and patiently 
^^T — Qpeiatic success. Thus Miss Cushman, dis- 
regarding the injunction of an experienced and 
thonroghly-trained master of music, by her im- 
patience of restraint niined a fine voice, de- 
stroying all hope of operatic honors, and was 
compelled to turn her attention to the drama. 
In our company at the St. Charles was an 
actor of tbe old school, a gentleman of excel - 

I lent qualities both as a scholar and a tragedian. 
He was a man of retiring disposition and 
iludious habits, well versed iti the traditiona of 
the stage, and an admirer of the Kenible style 
of acting. He was very much such an actor as 
Charles Voung. of the London st^e, who was 
thought by some critics to occupy a middle 
place between Kemble and Kean, with much 
of the excellence of both these great perform- 
ers, while others considered his style original, 
natural, and artistic, and in dramatic power 
equal to either of them. Mr, Barton, the 
gentleman (o whom I allude, was stage-man- 
ager — a position for which he was peculiarly 
qoaJifled by a familiar practical acquaintance 
with the business of acting, and consequently 
Liable to direct the acting of those who carried 
■ on the plot of the play ; aji accomplishment, by 
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the way, rarely to be met with in these later 
days. Miss Cushman, who was now turning 
her attention to the dramatic form of delinea- 
tion, found in Mr. Barton an excellent in- 
structor, and began a course of study to fit her 
for the change she had determined to make. 
Her voice had become hard and husky from 
overstrained efforts in singing, and, fulfilling the 
prediction of Mr. Barton had lost the pure quality 
of its tone. At the close of the season Mr. 
Barton, observing a marked improvement in 
his pupil, apparent in her expression of the 
parts she had studied and sustained under his 
instruction, finally cast the young actress for 
Lady Macbeth. The histrionic ability of Mr. 
Barton, his familiar acquaintance with the 
stage manners of many leading actresses, and 
particularly with the readings and business-per- 
formance of Mrs. Siddons as the consort of the 
guilty Thane, enabled him successfully to pre- 
pare his pupil for her arduous task. The tragedy 
was performed for the benefit of Mr. Barton, 
and the result was a brilliant audience and a 
complete triumph for Miss Cushman, whose 
Lady Macbeth was pronounced a great success." 




I tVJOT less admifable than her genius was 
Cbarlotte Custiman's patienl indubtty. 
Indeed one of the most remarkable chapters in 
ber history is one which, for ils full effect, is 
not susceptible of division into parts; it will . 
span d stretch of toil without parallel b the 
career of any other actor of the (irst rank. 
Hodgkinson, ID the early days of the American 
stage, played a greater number of parts, and 
slocit actors of the old school were forced to 
do a vast amount of superficial work, but taken 
n all, there is here a sweep of genius and 
ir, eorering an entended field, that must 

I command the tribute of surprise and applause. 

I The brave young; woman sped along night after 

I night, winter and summer, suffering no rest. 
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having assumed the responsibiUties of prov 
mg for her entire family , the ambition of ] 
art in her fostered, and not darkened, by th< 
cares. 

Miss Cushman promptly took her resolve 
soon as the applause of her triumph in her v< 
turesome d^but in New Orleans, as La 
Macbeth, gave her assurance of the fiitu 
She made the voyage by sea from the south( 
city, and reached New York almost as soon 
the news of her success. The impression 
that success was conveyed in positive tei 
somehow ; but her acceptance was not to 
immediate. She addressed Simpson, tl 
manager of the Park Theatre, but he dela] 
in giving her an answer. Hamblin, of i 
Bowery, who must have been assured of ] 
I powers by some friendly and trustwon 

i authority, sought her out and offered her a b 

and an engagement. It is plain that the pol 
of this astute manager was to make new re] 
tations, and to combat the old and establisl 
Park Theatre, with its prestige and its p 
session of actors of achieved position, 
bringing forward new forces and new obje 
of public favor. At all events it was to I 
that Charlotte Cushman owed her beginning 
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^^v New York. She was practically penniless, 

^H and the manager supplied her witH a theatrical 

^~ wardrobe, a oecesaity io those days, by giving 

her credit with the costumers. A week or two 

□f illness defetred ber d6but, and, owing to 

the burning of the theatre, her engagement was 

I cut short after the third night She bad ap- 
peared; 




As Lady Macbeth, with Hamblin. 
" Helen MacGregor, and Mrs. Haller, 
' Alicia, in " Jane Shore," and as 
Patrick, in "The Poor Soldier,'' 
and sang the " Song of the Sea," 
in character. 



The tbea 



s destroyed by lire, and her 
t an end, with a debt for her 
wardrobe as its principal reminiscence. Sbe 
forthwith obtained an engagement at Albany 
from Blake. The term of five weeks ran into 
five months ; and according to Stone, her per- 
formance of male charact«^ was a feature of 
this early work. While she had every confi- 
dence in herself her ambition was subordinated 
a her judgment, and she was watching for an 
portunity to enter upon a stock engagement 



CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 

in New York ; but sbe was practically not idle 
for one momenl in this pott of her career. 
She acted as a star in Delroil and BuRiilo; 
and after a short experience at the Na- 
lional, and just before taking up her duties 
at (he Park, she stoic a week or so for an 
appearance in Boston, which is thus spoken 
of by Clapp in his " Records of the Boston 
Stage : " 

" In the mouths of May and June in 1837, 
Miss Charlotte Cushman gave the earliest taste 
of tliat dramatic spirit which she has since cul- 
tivated to such advantaEC- On the 3d of May 
she appeared as Lady Macbeth lo Barry's 
Macbeth, and astonished everyone. She fol- 
lowed up her first triumph by playing Portia to 
C. H. Eaton's Sbylock. and also performed 
Fortonato Falcone, El vira and Morgana. She 
announced thus early her predilection for mate 
parts, by a performance of Henry, in ' Speed 
the Plough.' Although she had given up, by 
her assumption of these, a.11 hopes of attaining 
eminence in the lyric drama, she sang ' Hail 
Columbia,' on Murdoch's benefit night, and 
was rapturously applauded." 

At the National Theatre, late Italian Opem 
House, after having been underlined in the 
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words," Miss Cushnisn i» engi^ed;.' 
Cushman appeared : 
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her judgment seconding her ambition. Her goal 
was supremacy in her art, and this was the road 
to the highest distinction. The Park opened on 
August 27, and on Saturday night of that week 
she came forward in no pretentious way. As 
a matter of convenient arrangement and as 
affording the best preliminary survey of her 
work, a detailed list of her performances, 
based on the appearance of her name in the 
newspaper advertisements, is here submitted : 



Aug. 26. 



«( 



« 



38. 



3»- 



Sep. 2. 



«r 



Patrick in "The 

Poor Soldier." 

Mrs. Tric-trac in 

" The Married 

Rake." 

Countess de 
Novara in " A 
Peculiar Posi- 
tion." 

Countess de 
Novara in "A 
Peculiar Posi- 
tion." 

Vittoria with Hill 
as Sy Saco in 
** The Knight 
of the Golden 
Fleece." 

Countess de 
Novara— on the 
9th and X3th 
Mrs. Chippen- 
dale acts this 
part. 



*€ 



tt 



tt 



t* 



Sep. 12. Cherubinoin 
** The Marriage 
of Fig a ro," 
and Dorothy in 
'* No Song, No 
Supper." 
z6. Manr Wilson in 
"The Strange 
Gentleman." 
x8. Forrest, returned 
from his trip to 
England, plays 
Othello, with 
Mrs. Richard- 
son as Desde- 
mona and Mrs. 
Sharpe as 
Emelia. 

Cordelia to For- 
rest's Lear. 
Patrick, (For- 
rest in "Damon 
and Pythias." ) 

Oct. 6, Goneril to For- 
rest's Lear. 



19. 



22. 



■ 




■ 


^1 
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Sep. 


,4, Paul \n ■■ P=, «( 




9™- " Sher- 








idan Knowla 


Not 


'■ ^vff^s 




i^lkiesr'Df'hia 


,„ 


... cSS™-L' 




fM.e..ndllie 
playwaianOY- 




,8. Laura, in " The 




dtyonjan.,3, 




Bnd. of Ge. 


















fj?!iHE; 


















plays ChtH- 




theOmslance 








onlbefint[«r- 








fom>an«atibe 




in"MyNHgh- 








Jan. 


>3. Jnlia in "The 


.*! 


13 Pslrick. 




^;i.^^: 




"■ prabab^'^m: 




a™, Viclorine. 


: 


*>. AJaddS""" 




'*■ '\^^:^r'" 


rtjB, „ 


., 


=S. Con«.ncein . 




5. Probably- Con- 
nil, mid Emma 




■■ Lo« Cbaae." I 






Riching-sbene- I 














hnd been play. ■ 








ing Constance. ^^^M 




Fo™i. 








B. AUddln. (Mis. 




^^^H 




=',ii'sr" 


'■ 


and'^^^H 




II. Aladdin. 








i>. Nabm.^Dk« ID 


Feb 


.. Ellen Ri-era In ■ 








'■ PatriciMi and T 




.5. Aladdin. 








17. EudiBain"Cha., 




"Ahon H.^ I 




















Kx' Con 'lance in 




3! Constance. 1 


■ 


"The Love 


■ 


6. Ell=a. 1 
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9» 

lO. 

X3- 



Feb. 8. John Rolfe in 
drama o t 
"Pochahontas" 
and Constance. 

Christine. 

Ellen. 

Miss Cushman's 
benefit: "This 
evening will be 
presented the 
third act of 
*' Rob Roy," 

Helen MacGreg- 
or. Miss Cush- 
man, &c., after 
which song by 
Miss Cushman! 
nas de deux by 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Checkini ; t o 
conclude with 
'The Two 
Queens/ 
Christine, Miss 
C u s h m a n; 
Mary, Mrs. 
Richardson." 
Eudiga and 
"Z a-2 e-z i-z o- 
zu,"MissCush- 
man Zu-zu. 

Ellen. 

Zu-zu. 
" "and Ellen. 
" " ; " Za-ze- 
zi-zo-zu "also 
at the National. 
3x. Aladdin. 
32. Chr ist ine and 
Zu-zu. 
" 33. Patrick and Zu- 
zu. 
Feb. a8. ZuUenuu 



March z. 



« 



X4. 



" 15. 

" x6. 

" 17. 

" ao. 



*€ 
« 



«« 
€* 



4€ 
€€ 
€* 



it 



tt 



t€ 



tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
(I 
« 



3- 
5. 



7. 
8. 



la 



13. 



" 14. 
" IS. 



" x6. 



17. 

19. 
3a 

32. 

26. 
37. 



Christine, Zu- 
Zu, and Za- 
mine in the 
** Cataract of 
the Ganges," 
with Buckley's 
equestrian stud. 
Zamine. 

*' and as 
Helen in " The 
Hunchback." 



Queen Eliza- 
beth in " Rich- 
ard in.," Nea- 
fie's benefit. 
The Queen to 
Mrs. Shaw's 
Hamlet, and 
Lydia in "Ag- 
nes De Vere.'° 
Zamine and 
Ellen. 

Zuliema, Za- 
mine, Zuzu. 
Zamine. 
Emily in * 'Sam 
Weller" W. 
R. Blake as 
Sam Weller ; 
C h i p p e ndale 
Pickwick. 
Lydia In ** Ac- 
nes De Vere, ' 
and Zamine. 
"Love Chase." 
f Emily in "Sam 
Weller:" and 
' in addition Za- 
1 mine, March 33 
I and Christine 
1 34. 
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^K"' 


>8. Z.n.m= 


'■Widow Md- 1 




^. Hermionein 


none Foirat 1 
May ,4. !^„^4?4S^ \ 


■ 


"Damon and 
Pythias' -(N™- 


R" 


31. Emily. 


En™a^'"W* 


BrP" 


3- ;; 


" 10. Qiristi^e.' ■ 




9. Chti>tine. 


" «. VLltoria. 




11 ^^^ 


" i6. Eiiulyin"Sam ^ 






" 38. Eup'hcaililn 




,.. JuUa in"Th. 


Ihe opera 




Rivnl Pagia." 


-siege of Ro- t 




J4. Chriadne, 






25 CoMtunct in 


" '^' Ly';^''"' ■" 




" Love Chs»,'' 




m. 


and Ellen. 
AJaddin. 


■■ '" hi^jr"""™- 

^- " 4'^fhack'.^ 






and Aladdin. 






'• 6. ElJen, Emdy.. 












"WUdOan. 




Pythiai," Md 


" lO. Widow Mel- 




Piul in_"P=L 










■'" 


s (^ '" k 


'■ ij. Lady Teazle; 


H" 


*■ to''fh,i''tiiro! 


ChaH«? P i " 




■■O.hrllQ," 


cid^ a» Sir 




hut Mn. Rich- 


•-.4. Count Fi». 




ardson and 






Mn.Shup«. I 


"The Mairild 






Kakt:," MUT- 


1 
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June x5« 
x6. 



(« 



tt 
« 



« 



tt 
tt 



x8. 
x9. 

aa 

38. 



Widow 
notte. 

Ellen, Count 
Fitzhexbert. 
Christine. 
Eudiga, Pat- 
rick. 

"Rival Pages," 
and Zuliema. 
"Rival Pages." 
Miss Cush- 
man's Benefit. 
Claude Mel- 
notte. Mrs. 
Richard son, 
Pauline: Rich- 
ings,Beauseant; 
pTacide,Col. 
D a m a s ; and 
C o nstance, in 
"Love Chase." 
Betty, in " The 
C I a n d e s t ine 
Marriage;" 
Cecilia, in 
" Rural Felic- 
ity." 

regular season 

closes after July 4. 
Claude 
notte. 

Patrick. (The 
Bedouin Arabs 
in the bill for 
some days.) 



Mel- Ang. ax. 



« 



30- 



The 
losej 
Aug. 4, 

6. 



Mel- 



« 



tt 



tt 



tt 

it 



XX. Eliza, 



X3. 
x6. 

II: 



_ in 

" Dumb BeUe" 
and Patrick. 
Eliza and Zu- 
liema. 
Eliza. 

Patrick. 
tt 



*t 
*t 



tt 



33. 
33. 



37. 



tt 



t* 



30. 



3X. 
Sept. 33. 

" 24. 

" 38. 

Oct. 3. 



t€ 



tt 



tt 



tt 



X3. 



X7. 



37. 
Nov. 5. 



" 6. 

*t m 



Claude Mel- 
notte ; Eliza. 
Zuliema. 
Hero, in " Wo- 
man's Wit,"and 
Eliza. 

Regular sea- 
son). Isabella 
in "The Irish 
Ambassador." 
Power. 

Isabella and 
"Rival Pages." 
Christine. 

Zuliema. 
"Rival Pages." 
Floribel, in 
"The Wife," 
J. R S cott and 
Ellen Tree. 
Helena, in 
"The Hunter 
of the Alps." 
Constance, in 
"Woman's 
Wit." 

Helen McGre- 
gor, J. R. Scott. 
" Constance, in 
"Love Chase;" 
Patrick. 
Eugenia, ia 
"Free and 
Easy." 
Eugenia. 



tt 



tt 



18. 

X7. 



sa 



(t 



Gossamer and 
Edwin Gadfly, 
m " The Twin 
Brothers." 



tt 



■^^^ -m 
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^Her. ». Ggssanicr »ud 


BrauEhuOJ. 


^V Edwin Gadllv, 
^B in "The Twin 




^B Brother." 




^■o >4. "Bud 


RichiQEi u 


^B ^ Con.uxce in 


Dirt 


^H "LoveChue." J 




P" -^ S-«-K.,s 


•■' 'a. PauL' 
■ 3a Mi5sSqi.™ih. 1 


^ H.ictM'8 Ful- 


Nicholas Nlc- 




kleby; Mm. 






" 3d. Gcmamer and 




Edwin Gadfly. 




^ ^- i,d''£n<^- ^ 




■ Bl^^ wu pr=- 






" '■ Ifjp,?? 


Um"* "at 'iht 














" I.. Tulla, in Bn.- 


'■ "Oliver^w^" 


" 13. Eudigi. 

" 1 Gontril, Mr. 




&rg«™, M^ 


WiU»n'> Lat. 


Richardson, 


" «. Eudigfl. 


Oliver; Piadde, 






£ s. AlKddin:CouBl- 




asd-^Novsm. 


btth:Hani- 


" 7. Romed: Por- 


- blin. 


tii; SbrlDck 


■ g. Nancy Syka; 




md Mill 




_ ^^ Squ«n.. 


■ .^ Ksr--" 






" 17. Maria Gruicin 








•• ,„ SS" 


■'^iS^^ 


'■ is: M-^e-'" "Guy 


MAnerine/ 
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F.b 10. 


MiM Sque.:!*. 


Ml 


. (6. Paa WlkiD. 








.8. Thtodon- in 




ID "LauBh 




-L»£lie," uid 




Whtn Von 


. 


Mi„S,„™. 








Z Th»d™ ta 








■■Ufi.K" Md 




■■kitBli;" 




NancySylws. 




Hamblin. 
















MlM Squccn. 




iS-Sig. in "Lmi 


Ifanbn 


Ur.uU;«.<i 




Days of Poo.- 




"Tom Nod- 




^TTtodon-' " 




d/'i Skkl" 




It. PtiaVliWha: 






Mi» Squ«r»: 




■■WllUam Tell" 




«idTh«do™. 




:>i>d Ur.uL.i 








UambliD. 












iS. Pe.ter miklu 




MJ^^Sgu™ 




BndTh«d«<. 




Mj-rgaretm 




99. SogB and Theo- 






















AprtLi. Urasula. | 








1. Ellen; Mn. 




MiirgaitL 




Miiileminii in 








"Mr GmsD- 




Ui-suLb >d<9 




finch," 




Pcler WaidM. 












* '^■'roKbH^" 




M]'s°&}'ut'ra, 






I " '3- 


U™.Ib; Peta 




MSrimlM.'' *■ 




Wllklu. 




4. Uraihi, 




NancySykea 




5. Srrvia in "Vir- 


■■ 


Old Mi.. 




6. Thtodore. 




■■Pi..™;" uid 




7. aorirab. 




Flonmttac m 










■ 


mlnii. 








11. Umik. 



I^^^I^B ~^l 
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Bj«rili3. P«e[ Wilkin.. 


Charl«: Rich- 


»?sa;"- 


^■^^Sr 


B " .9. Pti« Wllkia.. 


"The public i. 


:: S:} ».- 




" ij.Alsddin. 


PidldinloflhF 


Hay >4.Mli<> Sqne™ 


Uniud SaiB 


andTonlNod- 


will honor the 


" n. mL Sqnecn. 






" .s-OorimU. 

'■ A N.ncySykcaaod 

" ng. a'orin^a.""' 
" 3C.- NancySyk«and 




Ju]y S. ^Lilk^ £ ■■ Th= 


^ lUvtl Pages : " 
Pae, wJlkiM. 


H MioSquHci^ 


^L " 31 " Piculisr Poil- 


■' .0, Nmcy^fces. 
" It. "Rival Pages." 




" IS. Grac- Gajlove 


^F^ Noddy's Se 


in "The'Re- 


^K cr«." 




^B " 8. Monlsldoin 


S^'^"^'^'- 


^B "ThcGoiDrae" 




" 16. Clitidt Mol. 


■ "■'SS'" 


appairance of 


^B ■■ 19. ClDiinds. 


.he young lady 


^K» ,4. Mary •; T™ 


who tnadt =0 


■ Noddy, s^ 




^H" .5- Niincy Syk« 


't^^^htVc fit 


^V and Mil. 


night of Mi» 


■^.. .,. te- 


Cushtnsar 
Pauline, by the 


Jldj- i g°^™„™^- 


iSiS?"' 






" 3. Eudiga: 


" ». Pcler Wllkliu. 


™ " S. Lady TeaiLr; 






H piirV'*|[idd'; 


Hllj^ 
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July 24. 



u 



M 



<« 



:i 



27. 



30. 



Aug. I 



<« 



t* 
tt 



2. 
3- 



5. 
6. 

I 

9- 



24. 
aS. 



30. 
Sept. 4. 



« 
« 



xz. 

27. 



Elspy,thevritch 
in "Capt. Kyd; 
or the Witch ef 
Castle More ; " 
and Christine. 



I* 



Z u 11 ema and 

" Abon Hasson" 

Elspy,thewitch, 

in "Cam. Kyd; 

or the Witch of 

Castle More ; " 

and Christine. 

"The Rival 

Pages." 

Nancy Sykes. 

Christine. 

Joan in " Maid 

of Orleans;" 

Zuliema. 

"Rival Pages." 

Joan. 
It 

** ; Zuliema. 
(Closed until 
Aug. 22.) 
Nancy Sykes. 
B i a n c a in 
" Fazio." 
"Tom Noddy's 
Secret." 
Helen in " The 
Hunchback; " 
Miss May- 
wood's Julia. 
Miss Squeers. 
** Guy Manner- 
ing/ Cush- 
man or Meg 
not announced 
in the adver- 
tisement. 



tt 



tt 



5. 
la 



zi. 



tt 



Oct. 3. **Guy Manner- 
ing." Cushman 
or Meg not an- 
nounced in the 

adrertisement. 
tt 

Rosamond i b 
"Borrowed 
Feathers." 
Rosamond i n 
" Borrowed 
Feathers " and 
Helen in 
•' Hunchback.'* 
Z4. Emilia in "Oth- 
ello ;» Vanden- 
hoflf ; " Susan 
Cus h m a n as 
Desdemona for 
this night only. 
Julia m ** The 
Rival Pages." 
" Pet of the 

Petticoats." 
*t 

Emily Worth- 
ington in "The 
Poor Gentle- 
man," played 
by Susan Cush- 
man. 
Dec. 6. Mrs. Snaply in 
" The Dandng 
Barber." 



tt 



tt 
Nov. 



Z9. 

as. 

26. 
z8. 



tt 
tt 



1840. 
Jan. 



tt 



7. 

zx. 

Z7. Christine. 

6. Mary in •* Tom 
Noddy's Se- 
cret ; " Helen. 

zz. Volumnia in 
" Coriolonos." 



^^^^^^H~^^^H 
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■ J»..3. 


Chriidne. 


AboiH Nolh. ■ 


I ~. 




Feb. n ^%e DaDdne H 




Alp.." 


Mj.1. 5. Uclc Mac- ■ 


H >7' 






H 


"Lii™r"'lhe 


7. Nsn^'sylitsi ■ 








■ :» 




l^-''??»>™ 1 


■ " le. 






■ 






■ •' 


M™,B,v«iyia 






■ 5; ■ dmu}m 


HH 


^'-' '*■ .^l5'^nXT7-" 


May 1,. F^'.a in 


■■ 31. Mr.. SMpLy 


^^_^n^ 


■'DumbBelle;" 




Fanay ElMct. 




■• 16, ■■ Dancing Bai- 


K=an; Su.u 




Ouhouii, Cor- 


" 19. MaiySluarL 




■' ™. K i 1 . y in 


" aj. Mt^. P*g«; 


■•Wayi and 


Su.an CU- 




man, Mr.. 


" .3. KtrThfrine, 


Ford; Hackeu, 


CtMwick, Pa- 


FalilaS. 




" ■* s;;-.-.-.,:: 


:■' ?: IS'. ^ 


&iMn Cush- 


Gitpir; Kadi- 


=™, Ophelia. 




" aB. Pauline ; Cbas. 


June 1. EAi'ta. in 


Kcan, Oiude : 




■■AbinHa.l 


" 1 "PaSidan,^ 




Par-uin." 


" "^ Si^ ■",' 


" 6, •■ Dancing B»- 


■'Dumb Belle." 


■' a. Farick. 


■■ 30. Lady Mfltbelb; 


" «. laab.llain-1.- 




abritajm-aWo- 


May I. Q^een Eliza- 




l«tb in ■■ Rich- 


" 13, U^lla.'' 


Bid III.,- 
Pitrick. 


" .8. AlLda in "Jane 
Shore;" Kate 


" .. Nancy Syka. 




" J. LadyMacbeUi; 


■'■My sMte? 


K«n. 


Kale." 




.5. Cecilia in'TU- 


" 11. Nancy SykK, 


nil Felicily," 


■■ IJ. P=uJ,::Cr«- 


Aug. i>. " Ma rr led 


wid:; Bob in 


Rake." 


Ireland remarks : " 


This lady's value to the 




fully known until her 


absence made it painfull; ^parent." It nuy ■ 




Fun 



Mi3s Cushman bad also appeared, ht^re or 
dscwbere, as Mrs. Lionel Lynx, in '' Married 
Mai^arel, in " Mai^aret of Burgundy; " 
Jack Homer, in " Greville Cros, or the Druid's 
Stone;" Louise, in " Norman Leslie ; " Al- 
Tedsen in " The Two Galley Slaves ; " George 
Fainnan, in " The Liberty Tree, or Boston 
Boys in 1773;" Lncy QiRon, in "The Fiend 

Eddyslone;" Jolia, in " The Honcbback ; " 
Tiniour, the Tajlar;" Bdvidera, 
Preserved ; " Roxana, in " Alex- 
ander, the Great;" Henry Gennon, in " The 
Hut of tbe Red Hunter," etc.; and bad re- 
peated her various characters much oflener 
than can now be indicated with certainty. 
, The position of utility was the best that Miss 
tCushman, or any other applicant, could have 
'expected at this time at the Parlt Theah^. The 
composition of a stocic company was governed, 
not to speak of the matter of existing contracts 
with the old players, largely by the established 
rights of old actors, and only the retireraeot of 
Mrs. Gumer made the vacancy. The posi- 
Miss Cushman's case, as it came about 
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in the course of the engagement, was som< 
thing better than that of a ** maid of all work, 
although her d^but was accompUshed on Sat 
mxlay night, Aug, 26, of the opening week, ii 
an after-piece, as Patrick^ with song. The 
company consisted of Messrs. Mason, Qarke, 
Fredericks, Richings, Placide, Chippendale, 
Fisher, Jones, Isherwood, Wheatley, G>ne7, 
Nixon, Povey, Wells and Johnson, Master 
Henry Wells, Mrs. Richardson, Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. Vernon, Mis. 
Chippendale, Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Dnirie, Mrs. 
Archer, Mrs. C. Pritchard, Miss Harriet Wells, 
Misses £. and J. Trumbull, and Kneass — a 
combination fitted for the whole range of dra- 
matic work, with incidental singing and danc- 
ing. The special and star engagements were 
numerous, and Miss Cushman's opportunities 
for distinction and advancement came, to some 
extent, by way of accident, and mainly as the 
reward of patience, industry and readiness. 
The salary was small, twenty dollars a week, 
but fi-om a list published in the Herald of 1840, 
Mrs. Wheatley, the leading actress, was paid 
the same. The Park Theatre had been the 
leading theatre of New York for nearly forty 
years ; and It was in this season that it ex- 
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perienced ils first serious opposidoa, in the 
Nolional Theatre under the nmnngemcnt of Mr. 
WalUck. The interior of the Park had been 
rcnovoted very handsomely, and il is worthy of 
notCithat its drop curtaiD reprcsi^nted Ihe pic- 
lure of the trial of Queen Kalherine, with por- 
traits of Mts. Siddons, John aod Charles 
Kcroble, etc. The house enjoyed the highest 
class of patronage, and at Lhe same time (he 
democratic character of a material ])art of (he 
audiences was very marked. Mrs. Trollopc, 
in her book of travel, gires a very curious 
account of i( in this particular. 

We find little critical refeirence in (he roaga- 
lines and newspapers of the period to any of 
the actors. In fact, criticism, in (he fulness 
and promptness of this day, was not yet bom 
in Ameriou The criticisin exercised by (he 
public was, perhaps, in consequence of this, of 
a more self-reliant character, aod personal dis- 
cussions of stage events, were, no doubt, more 
operalive than at this time. Merit was recog- 
nized, actors bad their partizans — but reputa- 
tions were not esploiled in public print. 
Charlotte Cnshman shores with all others (he 
semi-ohscurity (hat rests on the rank and file. 
She had a standing of her own &om the bi^in- 




ning, for she played Goneril, wilh Forresl, in 
the first season, in a way iJint must have i 
consideration for her. She was, later, Forrest's 
mainstay, and on occasion, ! 
such leading parts, as Constance, in the '' Love 
Chase." Januaiy 25, 1839, she played Meg 
Merrilies, in " Guy Mannerii^," with Brough, 
and two weeks later, she made her strong im- 
pression, as Nancy Sykes, It may be observed 
irom the schedule that " Guy ManaerlDg; " 11 
not repeated immediately; the mansgemf 
failed to see that a new meaning had been 
added to the piece. "Oliver Twist" 
novelty and something of a sensatio: 
brought profit to the house, being frequently 
thereafter placed in the bill. Details of these and 
other performances will be found in appropriate 
chapters. Nancy Sykes brought our actre: 
close to the people, and she was hailed a 
"Our Charlotte" long before the professJonal 
cridcs were ready to concede her sup>eriority. 
The newspapers contain a line or two of com- 
mendation of Nancy Sykes, nothing of Meg. 
The latter character was developed in later 
years; the former was not played again 
by Miss Cushman for twenty years after 
she left the Park; but the perfon 
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commoDly said to have established her in popu- 
lar favor. 

In ihe course of these three years she played 
with Kean, Ellen Tree, Forrest, Macrcady, the 
Wtwdfi, Madame Vestris, the Kembles, llie 
Vaiideiil]al&, Hackett and others, and wit- 
nessed the best work ibat was afforded by the 
art and genius of the times — the best of school- 
ing. Cotaptaints were occasionally made that 
Simpson did not cost bis people properly, and 
that some of the best of his actors were kept 
in the background — which we may appropriate 
as a trace of evidence in favor of Miss Cush- 
man's recc^ition in advance oi the manage- 
ment's wiilingDess or power Co put her forward. 
The difficulties of a manager are to be con^d- 
ered. Fersonally, Simpson seems to have 
been fiilly aware of her powers, as will 
be seen. Price and Simpson were introduc- 
ing so many stars at this particular time 
tbal they impaired the interest of the public 
in the stock company. Foreign reputations 
dominated the stage. That men of discern- 
ment perceived Charlotte's genius, is shown 
by this extract from a letter of r 
m.bf " Aa Englishman," and published in 
■Aoston Journal in 1S63, and which < 
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firms the statement ta to the indiffercDce of the 

" In one of nif evemng rambles about the 
dly 1 found myself passing the Tark Theatre, 
and I was moved^to go in. There was little, I 
coufess, in outward appearances, that wa* 
cheerful or exciting. The scenery was poor, 
[awdry, and inappropriate ; the lights were dim, 
aod the audisnce not large. The play wai 
"Olhello," and the whole perionnance was 
spiritle^. In the part of Emilia I saw a inge- 
sized, fnir-complexiooed young woman, not of 
handsome, but of impressive appearance. The 
effect of her denundation of the Moor, after the 
murder of Desdemona. was electric. The few 
lines of high passion which the part i^Hitaiiis, 
bjr the power with which the actress delivered 
them, made the pari, insignilicant though it is, 
the leading one on that occmion. By looldng 
over the l»!l 1 found the name of this actiCSI 
was Giarlotle Cushman. She was rapturonslf 
applauded, and this was the only hearty ap- 
plause that was given during the evening. I 
knew that there was no ordinary artist ia this 
comparatively imkaown young woman. I saw 
her next as Lady Macbeth, and my coaricfioa' 
was only the nujre conSnaed by 
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lest of any genius. I went nwny filled with 
admiration, resolved tosee this powerful actress 
as often as I should have the opportutiily. 1 
then foresaw her fame, and time bas justified 
my prophecy. I saw ber frequently afterwards, 
when she played with Mr. Macready, and even 
with this great and cultivaled artist she held her 
own. She had not had his experience, but she 
had genius. There were times when she more 
than rivalled him, when in truth she made him 
play second. I observed this in New York, 
and a critic in the Tiincs bore wiuiess to it in 
London, 1 have seen her throw such energy, 
physical and mental, into her performance as to 
weaken, for the time, the impression of Mr. 
Macready's acting. She pioiited, no doubt, 
by his admirable ability and veteran experi- 
ence, but she nevertheless always preserved 
her own independence and thorough individu- 

To return to more personal history : Homb- 
lin's offer was a salaiy of twenty-five dollars a 
week, exclusive, it may be assumed, of the 
usual benefits. The brave heart turns to the 
mother and cllildrcn in Boston. Yes ; mother 
must give up that horrid boarding-house which 
it wearing out her spirit, and which, probaMy, 
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she does not manage any better than Hn... 
Gummidge could under similiu circumstances. 
The Cushman family, she thinkii, i& out of its 
element in dishwater. "Come quick! 1 have 
a home for you. Leave Susan with sister ; I 
liBve a poailioD for brother ; and little Aoguslas 
shall be with me — bless him." We need not 
dwell further on these domestic economies and 
arrangemcnLi, except to say that Charlotte was 
the breadwinner from that day forth. She pals 
(hat younger brother to school after a little, and 
he wrote her such loving letters in his bc^ish 
scrawl as made life thrill with well-earned joy. 
This sister god-mother Ends a way to lay aside 
money eaough to buy him a pony. Happy boy I 
Ah, well I if sister was good, he was, she always 
said, a genius ; and she always held to the 
foncy, as long as she lived, that he was a won- 
derful lad ; and when he died, thrown from his 
pony, she had his little jacket brought to ba. 
So Joseph was loved, and she preserved it as a 
relic, carrying it with her everywhere. Think 
of that, if you should choose to fancy that thii 
woman was, somehow, masculine in nature 
and unsexed in some of her work. The im- 
posing personality of Charlotte Cushman in her, 
later years, identified with certain tremendous 




theatrical effects, is apt 
ceplion of her in ber yoong womanhood. Sho 
was always forpeful, with the manner and feel- 
ing of authority, but she was comely, apriled, 
witty, meiiy, a many-sided peiaon in those 
days. Stone, the historian of the Albany stage, 
remembers her at a social public ball : " In all 
the freshness and bloom of youth, magnificently 
attired, her head adorned with an immeose and 
beautiful l»rd of paradise — as she threaded the 
mazea of the dance, or moved gracefully in the 
promenade, her stately fonn towering above her 
companions, she was the observed of oil ob< 
servers, the bright, particular star of the even- 
ing." 

Miss Cushman had always a love of distinc- 
tion and social power, and it served her for 
elevation of character ; she Instinctively knew 
that the highest art entitles its possessor to walk 
with the pure and noble, Vandenhoff covertly 
su^ests that this was a weakness in Charlotte 
Cushman's chaiaeter. Envy visited her some- 
times by reason of it, that is all. Of course this 
history csu^s nothing for that collateral stock, 
, and the family and social chronicles to which 
Lfl»e acteessattachediomuchvalue. The family 
H which she belongs is the family of genius. 
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the rccordaloF whicli are not set down in : 
book of descent. Awny witb your Marceys, 
your Lathiops and your Babbitls. But wiale 
Charlotte was at Albany, ber relationsbip with 
United States Senator Marcey filled herpariofs 
nitli visitors of distinction. 

Her principal triumphs here were won 
the Biancas, the Jidias, the Juliets and the 
Juhanas ; she was also exceedingly popolor 
in those caprices of attire that are afforded by 
Che lighter operas and burlettas ; and the pic- 
lures of her of this period show a face, that 
if it did not invite sonnets in its sad and 
Ihoughtful repose, could inspire to applause, i 
worship in its radiant emotions as Rosalind or 
some like daughter of the poet. There v 
abundant sphitual beauty. Susan had the 
conventional charm, Charlolle had the finer. 
This only in passing, for it would not be to the 
purpose to consider her personality in this par- 
ticular, except in its relations to art. To that 
sbe soon turned with unswerving devotion. 

But the life of Charlotte Cushman is some- 
thing to be pondered by tie young prl wiUl ' 
aspirations for the stage. The writer attache* 
the utmost importance to this aspect of the 
case and feels a compt-nsalion for his labor il 
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the belief that ihe lessons of it will serve the 
good purpose of cDeouraeing Ihe gifted and 
resaaiaing tlie incumpeteiiL Orditiaril]' the 
success of a. woman on Ihe stage is dependent — 
although she rarely realizes it — on the train- 
ing given to her, and the inlirute care applied 
to ber interests, by others experienced in art 
and liusiness. Chatlolte fought ber own way 
alone. She also trained her sister Susan, and 
broke the way for her. 

Susan Cushman was six years younger than 
her sister, She made ber debut April lSj7 
in the "Genoese." It is not essential to glTC 
the details of her success on the stage; sbc 
was Tery pleasing as Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Grace Ilarkaway, and made something of a 
hit in " Satan in Paris." The energy of Char- 
lotte when she took her in hand is all the 
more notable and praiseworthy by reason of 
the drcumslaoces. When Susan was a mere 
g^l a proposition was made by a friend of the 
family, then in the pinch of poverty, to < care 
for her education. Mr Merriman was a mer- 
chant of middle life, a widower living in lioS' 
ton and supposed to have an estate thai made 
his proposition appeal entirely disinterested. 
He became ill, and, as a requital of his 
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kindness, he made the unexpected request of 
marriage, avowing his love. Yielding to grati- 
tude and the advice of those that were with 
her the young girl acceded, His plea had been 
that by this step he could provide for her, 
about to die, as he was. Mr. Merriman recov- 
ered; his bankruptcy was immediately declared ; 
the marriage was unhappy in the extreme. 
The husband died before Susan went to 
England; but in the meanwhile it was the 
guardianship of Charlotte that prepared success 
for her on the stage. 

Charlotte must have impressed all those 
points that were referred to in the opening 
chapter of this book on the mind of her sister 
Susan. If the facts could be arrived at, our 
love belongs to Charlotte for the infinite 
care that she gave to the training of her 
beautiful younger sister, for the sage ad- 
vice, for the shielding arm — to be ad- 
mired of all lovers of virtue — all for her 
until she stood sponsor for her at the altar 
where she was made a good man's wife in 
England. 

There was a certain stem resoluteness in 
the character of Charlotte Cushman which was 
strengthened by the circumstances of struggle 




r recognition, guning in the meanwhile a 
aupport. 

was like any of us lo whom life is 
id not merely illusion and vanity. 

p"j)ractical man woold whose honor, dignity, 
and livelihood concern his family hs well as 
himself. Thus when Ihe editor of the Nctu 
IVarlJ endeavored to thrust her sister Susan 
from her place in favor of a prolegf, and 
opened fire on her, her soul was up in arms. 
Miss Clarendon was pr[used in " London Assur- 
ance," but Charlotte as Lady Gay Spanker, 
was described as having " a vast deal of 
animal spirits, hut nothing of the lady" and 
showing " a want of education and good breed- 
ing." On Saturday night, October i6, the 
A'rui IVarld describea a disturbance at the 
theatre : " Aided by several editors and hangera- 
on of the press, who, accompanied by some 
select friends, with thick sticks, heavy boots, 
and obstreperous voices, succeeded in raising 
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The truth is that Char- 
lotte bad been cast into the ampitheatre and 
that she vanquished the lions, did our Charlotte. 
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A little liiler, in writing of Koowles' play "Old 
Maids," tlie ackuowiedgement was made that 
" Lady Blanche, cxhitriied some of the Udy- 
like deportmetU " ibat voi lacking in Lady 
Gaj Spanker ; and [hat she was " bandsomelj 
dressed." Charlotte Cushman's fame does not 
need to take any account of the hostility that 
was cherished against ber in certain quaitcn, 
except that it is material to state that she con- 
tinued to have a certain hair-coQcealed ^ipod- 
tion throughout her. career. She got no welcome 
from certain editors on her triiunphal retnm 
&om England in 1S49 — silence, A few moDtha 
before her arrival, had occurred the imfratunlte 
Astor Place Riot in the Forrest- Macrea^ 
rivsliy, and no doubt she was classed with her 
friend Macready. Americanism was rampant at 
that day, and later on her residence abroad 
waa taken accoimt of by proTincJalism. 
course, these are mere passing incidents. 

How many a battle she made for Susan t 
Soon afier the incident referred to she left the I 
Part Theatre, and went to Philadelphia to 
Burton. She had only l^en able to procure the I 
meagresalary of twelve dollars 3 week for Susan, | 
and the house was often in financial difficollicB 
about this time. Poor dear old Simpson piobB- - 
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hij could do Qo belter, but lie should have 
known better tbon 10 have lutened to the sug. 
geations of one of Charlotte's enemies about 
taking away from Susan her best parts in fayor 
of a jouraalist's prolegd. The threats of an 
editorial goose quill had do tenots for this 
btave woman. Nor was she to be " driven from 
the stage." She was simply radiant with the 
glow of the conflict. 

She had secured the aid of James Gordon 
Bennett, and that explained some strong words 
in the Herald and the presence of her &Heads 
on the occasion that has been described. 
" Look, look 1 here comes Lady Gay 
Spanker across the lawn at a handgallop " an- 
nounced her enliance, and a shout of welcome 
put an end to the effort at " leaching her a les- 
son." Mr. A. C, Wheeler somewhere tells of 
Hackett's remarking of her at this period: 
" There is a woman who will be great in spite of 
all her failings and in spile of the world, 
because there is nobody strong enough to 
quesdon her right, after she has made up her 

Again at this point we m ay get a glimpse of 

"' B extraordinary variety of the actress's rest- 

13 work. The firil time that Forney saw her 
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was in the summer of 1840 with a company 
that had dropped in on a little town in Pedd- 
sylvania! We may put aside the details of her 
wort at Burton's Theatre in Philadelphia. 
Burton finally produced a spectacular piece, 
"The Naiad Queen," which became very pop- 
ular, as one of the first of its kind, the action 
employing female warriors, with a display of 
person in glittering annour. The female tuogra- 
phers do not seem to regard this event as of 
importance in Miss Cushmao's career, but it is 
ot exceeding interest. " No captajo," says 
Wemyss, " of a company (and very few in the 
regular army) ever carried bis company throngb 
all their nulitaiy evolutions with greater pre- 
cision than Miss Cushman commanded her fe- 
male guard on this occasion. Half the attrac- 
tion of the piece, so well produced in all its 
depattments, was indebted to these scenes." 
It was brought April 13, 1841, to the National 
Theatre in New York. It vraa from this extra- 
ordinary diversion of her genius that Charlotte 
Cushman was called to the leading position at 
IhePark. She came into her rights. It is curi- 
ous, to note (hat this turn in her career ""1- 
aboul by the bummg of the National Theater and 
the consequent disairangement of Burton's plans. 
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The following list gives Ihe sequence of her 
work al the Park Theater at the time -. 184I, 
August 30. " Midsummer Night's Dream," 
Oberon ; — not yet her true funclion, hul the 
play was done for some time ; September 6, 
" The Poor GeDlleman," Emily Wortiiinglon ; 
II, "The Beaux Stralegem," Mrs. Sullen: 
Susaa, Dotinda — und the sister played a 
Dumber of good ports tbere^er; 28, Mrs. 
Maeder's benefit, " Town and Country," the 
Hon. Mrs. Gleoroj; October 11, "London 
Assurance," first time in America, Lady Guy 
Spanker; November 9," Walder the Avenger," 
Agnes; 17, " London Assurance; " 1842, Jan. 
5, " What will Ibe World Say ? " Marian.May- 
ley; 17, "Suspicious Husband," Qorinda, for 
a week ; April 7, " West End, or the Irish 
BeiiesG," Lady Damley. 

Dissatisfied with the sal aJ7, or more probably 
with the uregutai payment of it — for the Park 
bad many weeks of serious depression inbusi- 
oess — Miss Cusbman, in 1S42, became Ibe 
leading actress and stage-manager at the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre. Philadelphia. E. A. Mar- 
shall lessee. Her stay in Philadelphia con- 
fomed her popularity, and she made constant 
prepress, upholding her sister all the while. 
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Vandcnhoff played with her there, and says : 
" She was l)y no means then the actress which 
she afterwards became. She displayed at that 
day, a rude, strong, micultivated talent ; it was 
not until she had seen and acted with Mr. 
Macready — which she did the next season — 
that she really brought artistic study and finish 
to her performances. At this time she was 
frequently careless in the text, and negligent 
of rehearsals. I played RoUa with her, and 
she was, even then, the best Elvira I ever saw. 
The power of her scorn, and the terrible earn- 
estness of her revenge, were immense." 

John Brougham records a pleasant remini- 
scence of her from this period : " She was the 
directress of that house then, and quite young, 
with a fine spice of fun in her composition." 
lie tells of her ringing down the curtain on him 
according to some custom of the theatre, and 
merrily laughing at him fh)m the wings. 

The significance of her stay in Philadelphia 
is that Burton, Marshall, and the managers, had 
" discovered " her. Here was great power and 
versatility not yet untramelled. She was 
greatly missed at the Park ; and Vandenhofi 
tells of Simpson's fi-ank admission that he had 
no one in his company, Charlotte being absent, 
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who could play wilh him certain leading cba- 
raclers. The turning point in Miss Cushman's 

ready. A singular proof a! her eneigy is thai 
for a time she pkyed alternate nights in Phila- 
delphia and New Yoilt, thus lilling her tre- 
mendous task with half her efforts. Mt^. 
Sloman was the leading woman at the Park at 
the beginning of Micready's engagement. In 
Macready's diary, under Ihe date of Oct, 23, oc- 
curs this passage ; "Acted Macbeth equal, if 
not superior to any performance I have ever 
given of the character. 1 should say it was a 
noble piece of art. The Miss CtLshman who 
acted Lady Macbeth interested me much. She 
has to learn her art, but she showed intelli- 
gence and sympathy with me — a novelty so 
refreshing to me on the stage." Imagine the 
power required to impress a man who is frank 
enough to describe his own work as " a noble 
piece of art." She acted wilh him, December 
6, 1843, Evadne in " The Bridal "; 8, Bea- 
rlrice; 15, Angiolina in " Marino Falicro"; &c. 
diary, May S, 1S44, has this note: 
Wrote to Miss Charlotte Cusbman, as I bad 
Simpson, wi.shing her to play here 
ing my engagement." She continued to 
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play with him on tour, and closed with him at 
Boston, October, 1844, where in the audience 
were such noted men as Webster, Story, and 
Longfellow. Macready had told her to "come 
to England, where your talents will be appre- 
ciated at their true value," and she took him at 
his word. Intending to make the venture at 
once she sought a benefit in Boston, and also 
solicited financial encouragement in her plans in 
a benefit at the Park Theatre, Vandenhoff 
playing Benedick to her Beatrice. ■ In each 
case the house was poor, and Vandenhoff records 
that her performance was affected by her over- 
anxiety. 




nrvCTOBER 6, 1844, wjlb a meagre sum of 
^-^ money — Ihe amount of her savings being 
indicated hy Mr. G. T. Ferris, in 'an article, as 
8600— Charlotte Cushman sailed for England 
in the packet Garrick, fitly named; the prind- 
pal line at that time having dramatic names. 
The margin of money was narrow indeed, for 
she had left a part of her savings at home. 
She was attended by her colored moid Sally, a 
faithful and life-long servitor. To all who are 
familiar with the devotedness of tfae old type 
of colored servant, (here is a picturesque pathos 
in the days of uncertain waiting in the humble 
lodgings in London. Sally became invaluable ; 
she knew the wardrobes, and was familiar with 
the lines of all the plays, so as on occasion to be 
' ' ; to prompt her mistress; she learned to 
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apply that fearful visage of Meg Merrilies, a 
task that occupied no little time ; she was also 
fond of reading, and altogether was a model 
maid. Miss Cushman reckoned on six months 
for her venture ; and her emotions were mixed 
with apprehension and hope. She was armed 
with seventy letters of introduction, and as she 
wrote to her mother, " expected to make some 
friends." She arrived in Liverpool November 
8th. She was not seeeking employment, but 
proposed to stand on her own rights. She had 
a campaign on hand^ and managed it with sin- 
gular and characteristic discretion. It is evi- 
dent that Macready was anxious for some kind 
of an arrangement with her for a series of per- 
formances at least, that he was about to give in 
Paris. In his diary, Nov. 9, he mentions " the 
danger of annoimcing the English perform- 
ance at Paris before Miss Cushman's and Mr. 
Ryder's arrival." He wrote and had inquiry 
made as to her arrival in Liverpool ; and she ran 
over for ten days, from her lodgings in Covent 
Garden, London, to Paris, to look into th6 mat- 
ter. There seems to have been some disagree- 
ment with Miss Faucit, the leading actress in 
England, and Macready' s management about 
this time. Whether or not Macready pre- 




ferred Mias Cuslimnn to Miss Faucit for Ihis 
important eogagemcnt, the entry in the diary 
shows that he bad her in mind. Miss Cush- 
nmn determined finally, ofter consulting her 
old friend Barton, then living in England, not 
to became involved iu tmy of the possible com- 
plications. She returned to England. 

It was only a combination of circumstances 
that brought the chance for which she had 
crossed the seas. It is not at all improbable 
that Forrest himself gave the decisive urging 
that finally induced Maddox lo engage the 
actress^ without which engagement she might 
have relumed home. Be tbat as it may, the 
consideration was her own by right. Foirest 
wished to play in Paris, and Alger, in his biog- 
raphy, relates that Macready's manager, Mit- 
chell, refused to see him in Paris on the busi- 
ness. The iiuarrel was then brewing between 
the two men. 

There is an apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts given of the relations of Miss Cush- 
man with Maddoi, the manager of the Prin- 
cess's Theatre in London, It is probable that 
she held out for her own ternLs, and came lo 
her last penny in wailing for a favorable reply 
fi-om Maddox. The manager was been one 



laoming by bcr maid from the window pacing 
the streel near ihi^ lodging?. ■■ He is anxious,'' 
sud Miu Cushman, " 1 can make my own 
lenns," Vaodenliofi'gives a dilTerent version. 
He says: "On ber first introduction to Mm, 
Miss Cusbroao's gifts did not strike bira as el- 
actly those wbich go to make up n stage heroine,, 
and he declined eoga^ogher. Cbarlotte liad na 
great pretensions to licauty, Init she bad perse- 
verance and enec^, and knew that there 
rigbt metal in her ; so she went to Paris, with tile, 
view of finding on engagement there with 
English company. She failed, too, in that, ani' 
returned to England, more resolutely than ere^ 
bent on lindiog employment there, because itwui 
now more than ever necessary to her. Il -md 
a matter of life and death, almost. She armed 
herself, therefore, with letters (so MaddoxloUt 
me) from persons who were likely to have we 
with him, and again presented heraelt at 
Princess's, but the little Hebrew was as oMtt 
rale as Shylock, and still declined ber 
services. Repulsed, but not conque 
rose to depart \ but as siie reached the 
tamed and exclaimed : ' I know that I hav^ 
enemies in this country -, but (and here she 
herself on ber knees, raiding her denchcd h 
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■loR) so help me— rU defeat them.' She 
uttered this with the eoei^ of Lady Macbelh, 
and the prophelic spirit of Mfg Menilies. 
'HeUo!' said Maddox to himself, 's' help 
rae i she's got de stuff in her,' and he gave 
her an appearance, and ailerwaids an engage- 
ment in his theatre." 

It is dear that Maddox was proceeding with 
deliberation ; he had been doing romantic plays 
at his theatre, so that the turn to tjagedy created 
commenl, it being a change of policy for the 

The truth appears to be that Maddox, having 
in hand an engagEmenl of Forrest, who was 
tuiown to the public from a previous visit, had 
the business sagacity lo see profit in bringing 
forward ti^lher the two Americans. Her 
extraordinary merits were fully vouched for by 
Darlon, and by Macready, with whom she had 
acted in America, and by others of the profes- 
sion. Maddox yielded to hei plans lo the extent 
of giving her a preliminary trial on her own ac- 
count, but it was a narrow margin, and set 
■part the evening of February 14, 1S45, f°' ^^^ 
d£buti thefoUowing evening was also her own, 
but she was then added to the Forrest trill, 
until, in the course of a week or two, sbfi 
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seems to have driven the tragedian to the wall. 
Whether Forrest's engagement was cut short or 
not, there is no means of knowing ; but there 
is every evidence that her success overshadowed 
Forrest and was distasteful to him. They were 
never friends afterwards. The newspapers criti- 
cized him, with recognition, but with dashes of 
savagery. They proclaimed Miss Cushman 
transcendant. She and Forrest were both 
called before the curtain, but the papers com- 
mented on his alternations of whispered speech 
and bursts of unstinted voice. He imagined 
that there was a conspiracy in Miss Cushman's 
favor, and against him, but evidently the chief 
conspirator was the Puritan daughter's good 
genius. 

There was, so this writer is convinced, a 
kind of conspiracy, not formal but by tacit 
agreement, among the friends of Macready 
against the American tragedian. Miss Cush- 
man' s success was a windfall for them, wholly 
unexpected. There was no social intimacy 
between Macready and Charlotte Cushman ap- 
parently, professional recognition was about 
the limit of his kindness to her. 

Miss Cushman made her dSbut as Bianca in 
" Fazio." Later on, in considering the 
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actress's iJiaracIers, we sball see what was 
thoogtit by the critics of this perforTnanre. 
The audience stood upon the benches and gave 
full-throated welcome to the newcomer when 
her powcm becnine apparent. She began at 
seven pounds a night for a limited engagement, 
and higher lerma and time limited only to the 
public demand, were at once agreed upon. 
Engagements in other cities had to be can- 
celled. Her rooms were filled with a stream of 
callers, ficople great in the world of society, of 
art, and of letters. Painters besought her to 
let them put her on canvas ; Talfourd was 
ablaze with enthu^^m. ajid set about writing 
a play (or her, and in a speech in court inade 
an incidental proclamation of her greatness. 
The poet Refers, whose real poetry was 
mainly in ingots and strong boxes, gave her 
channing breakfasts with charming people. 
Eliza Cook fell in lore with her, and read her 
own ijoelry lo her, some of the sonnets being 
on Charlotte — and they spent much dme then, 
and in after years, in the company of each 
other. Gold sovereigns were pouring in, too ; 
and Charlotte is moved, in writing to her 
mother, to exclaim that with live years of this 
prosperity, and fifty thousand dollars at the end 
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The record of Miss Cushman's work in Lon- 
don may here be given b its order i February 
13 and 15, "Fazio"; 17 and 19. Emilia, with 
Forrest as Othello; 21. I-ady Macbeth with 
Forresl ; 32, ■' Fazio " ; 24, 26, " Macbeth " ; 
27, Rosalind, ilemy Wallack as Jaques; . 
"Macbelh"; March I, Rosalind; 3, "M. 
beth;" 4, Mrs. Haller; 6, Forrest played 
l-ear, but Miss Cushmao was not b the cast ; 
7, Rosalind; I3, Mrs. Haller; 15, Rosalind. 
The (healre seems to have been cksed for a 
week, with reference lo the church calendar; 
24, Mre. Haller; 25, Rosalind; 27. Mrs. 
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1X7, Beatrice; 19, 21, Julia in " The Hunch- 
back;" 22, Mrs. HallfT; 24, Julia; 28, 
Jolia; 29, Mrs. Holler; May 1,3, 5, " Infutua- 
tian," whiten for Miss Cuahuuin, was liied, and 
failed. 7. '■ Macbeth." with Wallack, Forrest 
having retired ; S, Julia; 10, Mrs. Haller; 12, 
"Macbetli;" 13, Roaalind ; 15, Julia; 17, 
Mrs. Haller; 19, "Macbeth;" 21, Julia in 
(he "Honeymoon;" 24, Mrs, Haller; 26, 
"Macbeth;" 27, Julia; sg, "Honeymoon;" 
30, Rosalind ; June 2, Mrs. Haller ; 5, Beatrice ; 
7, Julia; 9, Portia; 10, (or the first lime, Meg 
Merrilies, which was repeated June 13 and 14, 
and a beneRt, hut was reserved for a later 

» period aa a feature; II, Portia; i2,"Iioiiey- 
poon;" 16, "Macbeth;" 17, "The Wife" 
Imd Meg ; 19, " The Wife ; " 21, Lady Teazle ; 
33, Mrs. Haller; 24, 26, "The Wife;" 27. 
Meg; 28, 30, "The Wife;" July 1, Mrs. 
Haller; 3. Rosalind; 6, 7. "The Wife;" 
Mrs. Haller; 9, Meg; II, " The Wife ; " 14, 
Julia; 15. Mra. Holler. A professional tour 
was then made of the provinces — Brighton, 
Bath, Manchester. Edinburgh, Gla^ow, etc. 

Charlotte now took in hand her plan of 
bringing out Susao as Juliet (o her Romeo. 
She made a special re-study of the play, both 
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with reference to her sister's perfonnance and 
a production in a more elaborate form, in every 
way, than she had ever seen given to it 
Susan had played the part before with Char- 
lotte. The general idea of it was certainly not 
new to them, but its execution in England, as 
it turned out, was a brilliant inspiration. They 
gave it a trial in Southampton, and appeared 
at the Haymarket, December 30, 1845. The 
performance created the greatest kind of a sen- 
sation. All the world loved this lover. No 
other Romeo has had such words of praise. 
'J'he reader will reach them in these pages after 
a little. I find twenty-seven consecutive an- 
nouncements of it broken by " Ion," February 
13, 18, 21 and 24, Charlotte as Ion, Susan as 
Clemanthe. " Romeo and Juliet " had many 
other performances, and was given more than 
two hundred times in the provinces. Charlotte 
was well on the road to A^ard the fifty thousand 
dollars that she had dreamed of by letter to her 
mother. ITie sisters played six weeks in Dub- 
lin, where Charlotte was also seen as Viola in 
" Twelfth Night." 

The succeeding months of the year 1 846, and 
the greater part of 1847, and a part of 1848 
were devoted to the provinces — including the 




dties of BinuiDgliam, Manchester, I-eeits, Hull, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Edinbut^h, Glil^pWi 
Cork, Dundee, Pertli, Lirerpool. etc. 

An occasion of importance whs the farewell 
benefit, before his departure for America, of 
Macreadj, which was given at Dniry I-ane, 
July lo, 1848, under every demonstration of 
royal njid public rect^nitioD. The play was 
" Henry the Eighth," and ChErlotte was the 
Queen Katherinc. She had also played with 
him on two or three other occasions. 

In August 1849, Miss Cushman returned to 
America to receive the congratulations of her 
own public. In 1S53 she was again in Eog- 
latld, where she played in the provinces for 
a. white and then rested. 

Following her footsteps in the London news- 
papers, iMs transcript is afforded : 

1854, Jan. 27, al the Haymarltet, "Faiio"; 
30, Mrs. Haller ; Feb. 1, "Fazio;" 3, Mrs. 
HaJler; 6, "Guy Mannering;" Meg Merrilies 
having now received its full development, the 
performance was in the bill for seventeen 
nighls; March iz, "The Dutchess Elinor," 
wrillen for her, proved a failure, and was 
withdrawn afier a few nights; 17, Mrs. Haller; 
20, aa, "Fazio"; 24, Mrs. Haller; 27, 29, 
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Meg Merrilies ; 31 and April 3, '■ KJng Henry 
tbe EigliLh"; S, 7, Meg MKnilies. In Maj 
"The Actress of Padim" ran for something 
more than a week ; 35, 23, " Guy Manneiiug,' 
Sims Reeves as Col. Mannering. Later in the 
year, in the early weeks of November, " Guy 
Msonering " was a renewed altractioii at the 
Haymarket; 17, 19, Mrs. Haller; 10, 22, 
" The Provoked Husband," Lady Townly; ar, 
Meg; 23, Romeo, with Miss Swansborough as 
Juliet; 24, Meg; j6, Mis. Haller; 27, and fbr 
several nights, Meg Merrilies. In Janiiaiy, 
1856, Miss Cushman wa5 again at the Hajt- 
marlcet, first playing Miss Hard Castle in "She 
Sloops to Conquer." 

The record gives the substance of her 
triumphal career iti England. 

Let us turn to the private life, enjoy- 
mcntSi and domestic affairs of the woman now 
clothed in the brightness of fame. Her home- 
ward thoughts, for many years, were lo be 
with those that dwell in England. Here 
mother and sister were to die ; and some yean 
in Rome as an abiding place, were to be the 
summing up of atTairs for her apait from the 
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Btion fram her kbors, Miss Cushman was (ond 
)f travel, but an itinerary of her pleasure (rips 
would not be of Ihe slightest value in a study 
of her stage career. A slight reference will be 
sufficient. 5be made a short lour when she 
first reached EnglaiuL The Isle of Wight 
afforded her pleasure. She frccjuenlly visiltd 
Malvern, a watering place; and usually had 
some female companion to shue with her the 
delights of rest and change of scene; and, in- 
ddenCal lo her visits lo Rome, she saw what 
intermediate travel could afford. She visited 
Rosa Bonheur; was an ardent adtnirer of 
George Sand, but did not meet her, imagining 
that she had nothing to oSer her. Among her 
early friends was Mr. J. Muspralt, of Seaforth 
Hall, near Liverpool, whore son, J. Sheridan 
Muspratl, married Susan Cushman, in March, 
1848, and led iierlo the retirement of an 
elegant home. Charlotte Cushman spent 
many happy days there. As the guest of the 
Duke of Manchester, in 184S, she was made 
specially welcome, and her enterlainera aod a 
group of friends repaid witb rapturous aviolause, 
on one occasion, her recitation of " Lord 
Ulhn's Daughter." In 1854 she dined with (he 
Duke of Manchester, and, incident to her re- 
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ception, read scenes from " Henry the Eighth." 
In the meanwhile she maintained a hcHne in 
Holton Row, w^here her entertainments were of 
a notable character. A dinner to Ristori is 
recorded. Miss Cushman's friends were select 
She knew and visited Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
whom she describes as a marvellous raconteur. 
Miss Jewsbury was an intimate, and corre- 
sponded with her faithfully. The friendship 
of Eliza Cook and others has been noted. 

In 1852 Miss Cushman first visited Rome, 
accompanied by Harriet Hosmer and Grrace 
Greenwood; she sat to Page for a portrait; 
travelled ; became acquainted with the Brown- 
ings in Florence ; and wintered in Rome in 
1856-57. In 1859 she estabhshed a home 
there, which she retained imtil 1874, although 
she was frequently absent. Miss Stebbins 
executed a bust of her. Among her constant 
visitors were Lord Houghton, Lathrop, Motley, 
Bayard Taylor, Theodore Parkman, etc. The 
society that sought her was of the highest, and 
included great names. 

Miss Cushman was fitted for circles where 

intellectuality and all the graces make life 

brilliant and profitable. She was heard in 

ongs; her aspirations were noble, and her 
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cODvecsation sparkled witli wit ; she was en- 
tertaiuing !□ reminiscence, telling n droll storj 
well, end, all ia all, could and did contribute 
in full measure to the enjojment of eyerj 
assemblage in wbick she happened to be. Miss 
Stebbins gives the particulars of these days in 
Italy. To enlarge tbe picture of Miss Cush- 
man beyond the semblance of her real, public 
self — that which is tbe singular possessian of 
the stage and its lovers — would be beyond the 
purpose of this record. Susan Cushmaa died 
in May, 1859, having lost one child, Ida, in 
1854. Miss Cushman's mother died in 1866. 
Charlotte's family aflectjons were strong, and 
as those nearest lo her passed away she be- 
stowed her heart oo hersurviving nephews and 
nieces, and was true to the attachmeols formed 
for her numerous fiienda. Thus while her life 
was not desolate, il lacked completeness except 
in art — there the history is perfect and was 
maintained to the end ; and, it may be said in 
this relation, once for oil, that adverse comment 
on her several farewells to tlie stage and sub- 
sequent returns, is misplaced. ]1 was well 
(bnl her spirit glowed in tbe service of the 
stage to the last 
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Rosalind, Queen Katherine in " Henry the 
Eighlh," Meg Merrilies, Julia in the " Hunch- 
back," Beotrice, Lady Macbeth, and Mra. 
Simpson. 

After a tour of the country she relumed lo 
July lo England for n few weeks. Allogclher 
she crossed the ocean sixteen times. Miss 
Cushmaa had acquired a. fortune, and that she 
seriously wished to retire after she had again 
played in the States from the fall oS IS50 
until 1S52 can not be queatioiied. The fact 
that she gave farewell performances at the old 
Broodwaj', Bioughojn's Lyceum, and the Astor 
Place Opera bouse, and that, from time to time 
m the years allcrwards she was announced aa 
filling hci final engagements, do not nfTect her 
sincerity. The performances at the Broadway 
in May included Agnes, in " The Banker's 
Wife," Juliana in "The Honeymoon," Meg 
Mcnilics, Lady Gay Spanker, Mary in " All 
thai Glitters is not Gold," Mrs. Haller. La 
Thisbe in "The Actress of Padua," Romeo 
with Mrs. Bowets as Juliet. Mrs. Simpson in 
" Simpson and Company," and Rosalind. 

Somethiog more than four years later (he 
demand for her reappearance was so great-^ 
her spirit of unrest and devotion to her art he 
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ing responsive — Miss Cushman returned to the 
stage, and if there were a few who resented 
this prompting of her heart, the public was re- 
warded in seeing her in new manifestations of 
her genius. The country had a fidl welcome 
for her, and she played a number of memor- 
able engagements in New York. June 28, 
1858, there was a notable cast of " London 
Assurance " provided for her Lady Gay Spanker. 
Meg Merrilies was recognized as a wonderful 
creation and theatre goers were not willing to 
relinquish the possession of this perfect work 
of art. July I, 1 85 8, with E. L. Davenport 
specially engaged for her support. Miss Cush- 
man began an engagement at Niblo's Garden. 
The first character was Meg Merrilies. ** The 
School for Scandal " was produced July 3, 
with this great cast : 

Lady Teazle, . . Miss Cushman. 
Sir Peter Teazle, . . Placide, 
Sir Oliver, . . . Gilbert. 
Charles, .... Davenport. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Brougham. 
Crabtree, .... Blake. 

She then played Queen Katherine ; Rome 
with Miss Mary Devlin, afterwards the wife 
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Edwin Boolh, as Juliel; Lady Macbeth and 
Juliana. 

Later in the season, after a visit abroad, she 
appeared at Burton's Theatre, Broadway, Sep- 
tember z8, 1858, as Bianca in " Faiio." Bor- 
lon had been a stanch friend and admirer of 
the actress, and he stislained her at this time 



with all the re 



e management. 



In the " School for Scaadal " he appeared as 
Sir Oliver; for her Romeo he provided Susan 
Denin; and contributed his own rare perform- 
iQoe of Touchstone to "As Vou Like it." 
He made a special production of " Guy Manner- 
ing," and advertised Miss Cushman's perforra- 
nnce with much acclaim, describing it with: "Its 
terrible grandeur has never been surpasssed 
on any stage." Mrs. Haller, Juliana, La 
Tbisbe, and Mrs. Simpson, were in the list of 
characters. Teople were turned away from 
the doors imable to gain admission to the 

Miss Cusbnmn bad established a home in 
Italy, and for about Iwo years found the com- 
pensalions of a life of agreeable companioQships 
and well planned employment of an undisturbed 
life. It must be the sod surmise of any one 
observant of the career of the great actress that 
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whose rrieodship in sucb measure supplied a 
lack in her life. The opening performance al 
the Winter Uardeo, October 1, i860, was 
"The Stranger"; and Ihen followed on vari- 
ous nights, Binnca; Meg, — the advertisemenl, 
for a week, staling that " last nighl nearly 2,000 
people were turned away "; Queen Kalherioe ; 
Mrs. Simpson ; Lady Macbeth ; Cardinal Wol- 
sey ; Roroeo, with Mrs. D. P. Bowers as Juliet ; 
Juliana, and Beatrice. This selection of charac- 
lers, and this eitraordinary rush of the pub- 
lic lo witness their performance afforded 
perhaps the most brilliant engagement that 
Charlotte Cushman enjoyed. She was now 
nsed to the iidi light of fame, and the expe- 
rience, nodoubl, was in the nature of consola. 
tion ralhcr in the feeling of triumph and elation 
that lielonged to the first burst of reci^nilion in 

It was on her return lo the Winter Garden, 
beginning February 26, that " Oliver Twist " 
was announced for perfonnancc in these tenns : 
" Miss Cushman has consented to appear in 
the character of Nancy Sykes, a part, which, 
though she has not appeared m it since the 
days of the old Park, still holds an abiding 
place m the memory of all lovers of the drama 
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in New York for its unsurpassed force and 
dramatic power." In the cast were J. W. 
Wallack, Jr., as Fagin ; J. B. Studley, excellent 
in Bill Sykes ; Mr. Davidge as Bumble ; Mr. S. 
D. Johnson in his original character, the Art- 
ful Dodger, Mrs. J. G. Stoddart as Oliver Twist, 
etc. The play was repeated March 1,2, 7 ; 
"Katherine and Petruchio" was given March 
9, with Juliana ; Meg was the character March 
4, 5, 6 ; for her benefit March 8, Lady Teazle. 
After this time she played Nancy occasionally. 
In point of fact the character was an achieve- 
ment of her youth, and as she remarked to Mr. 
Studley, she " had forgotten what she had done 
in the part to create such a lasting impression." 
She had outgrown it in the matter of years, but 
although the play had been the mainstay of 
some very clever actresses, notably Matilda 
Heron, her return to it was not to her disad- 
vantage by way of comparison. 

The war disturbed Charlotte with patriotic so- 
licitude. She was intimate with the Seward ifun- 
ily, and while absent from the country kept up a 
correspondence that indicates her unceasing in- 
terest in the result of the conflict. In 1 863 she 
gave a series of performances in Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York, which netted for th» 
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Sanitary Fund (8,167.19, To the Drnmntic Fund 
she had contributed ber services in New York, 
Morcli, 1S61, at the Academy of Music, in a 
pefformnnce of "' Macbeth," with Edwin Booth. 



Tbei 
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After the close of the war Miss Cnshmao 
bad a long period of rest, living abroad, and 
ten years elapsed before she was again seen on 
the boards. September 25, 1S71, she began an 
engagement at Booth's Theatre, where in 
forty-two nights the receipts were S67/»o. 
Meg Merrilies, Queen Katharine," and Lady 
Macbeth were the features. She now under- 
took some travel, and that her vitality was eb- 
bing away under a physical aJHiction appeared 
in her breaking down in New Orleans, whither 
she bad gone at the solicitation of Lawreoee 
BarxetL She returned East, and after this, her 
struggle with her malady was ominous and caa- 
tinuDus. Her engagement si Booth's Theatre, 
beginning October 19, proved lo be her last. 
There, under contract with Mr. H. C. Jairett, 
she played under conditions thai gave great 
dignity lo the productions of " Henry the 
Eighth," ■' Guy Mannering," and " Macbeth." 
The support was notable, and on occasion the 
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incidental music was given to its fullest capac- 
ity by enlarged choruses. The farewell night 
is described in another chapter. 




MERR/LIES. 

n tbe biographies are curiously 
mtray as to Cbartolte Cusbman's lint 
l^^rrarance as Meg Merrilies. A Dewspaper 
■^clipping Ibat had a ceRain vogue, and wbich 
is quoted by Miss Stebbins, says that Mrs. 
Chippendale, at the Pailc Theatre, cast for the 
part, was suddenly taken ill ; '' so this obscure 
utility actress, this Miss Cuslimon, was sent for 
and told to be ready in the part by night, 
l^be might read it on the boards U she could 

used lo reading bet parts; she learned it before 
night fall, and played it after night fall. She 
played it so as to be en Ihnsiastically applauded, 
etc." Miaa Stebbina says: "It w««in conse- 
quence of Mrs. Chippendale's illness, that she 
was called upon the very day of the perform- 
ance 10 assume the part. Study, dress, etc., 
had to be the inspiration, of the moment. She 
had never especially noticed the part ; as it 
had been heretofore performed khere was not 



Clmrlolle Cusliman, as she probably also played 
with Braham on another occasion. The udver- 
tisemenl^ in both the morning and evening 
papcra of that dale, announce Charlotte as Meg; 
and Ihat she wns not entirely unfamiliar with the 
port is clear. She had played it at the National 
twice. The fable, however, is in the nutai 
correct. There can be no doubt Ibat she con- 
ceived certain viewsof the character as byinsp- 
ration of the moment, as she stood in the wingE. 
One writer quotes her as having reSectedi 
" If Bertram, the nursling of the old gypsey, is 
now a grown man, surely Meg will not be the . 
hale, erect woman they all make bet out to be. i 
I must put more truth into my Meg." Whether 
it was lirough or Brabim that said to her thai, 
" Had y6u done to-night's work on a Lo 
stage, your foituoE wouH be made," is ii 
terial. Although her pei-'>)rmance of thepait 
was not then developed, its novelty must hove 
made it sufficiently startling. So forcible wi 
she m it, in later years, that the effect ; 
repetition was hardly diminished on the acto 
that played with her. Mr. Frederick Warde 
says thatwhen he, in his first experience with 
her, turned, aa tlio business of the play 
requires, he, for the moment, lost his self- 




A reference to the schedule i 
Second will set at rest the 
dates and the facts. It will be remembered, 
also, ibat her secoud appearance on tbe stage 
in 1836 was aa Lucy Beitiam. She was en- 
tirely famihai with the part. The fact of ber 
playing it at the National in 1S37 indicatea 
Ibat she had already grasped Ihe possibilides 
of the character; and it is very probable that 
she bad played it in New Orleans or Albany, 
as she must have selected roles from her repor- 
tety for her experiment in New York. It was 
Brough, and not Brahatn, who appeared on 
this occasion, and it was bis benefit night. 
The play was not repeated — had no run. 
While ber performance doubdeas left a certain 
impression, it received very little public com- 
ment. Thatlheincidentwith BroughoiBrabam 
oecnrred there can be no reason to doubt. The 
lleg Merrilies of Charlotte Cnshman's later 
tbe development of her genius, and 
lyed under other conditions. When she had 
command of her own stage she changed 
the business very materially, for she was an 
unconmionly good stage majtuger, and tbe death 
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scene, in i)articular, was something entirely dif- 
ferent from that early performance. • 

It is thought l>est in this relation to give the 
reader the material out of which Miss Cush- 
man wrought her touching and thrilling effects. 

" Guy Mannering" was dramatized by Daniel 
Terry, an actor at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
a person of consideration enough to be among 
the intimate friends of Sir Walter Scott He 
was, at all events, one of the twenty who kept 
the secret of Scott's identity as the author of 
the Waverly novels. At the time of the dra- 
matization and production of the piece, in the 
spring of i Si 6— the year, it may be noted, in 
which Charlotte Cushman was bom — the great 
Scotch writer had not yet come into his fame as 
a novelist. It was only in 1 827 that the mys- 
tery surrounding the wizard of the North was 
cleared. 

In the dramatized version of the novel the 
first scene represents the inn of Mrs. Mc- 
Candlish. It appears that Gilbert Glossin, the 
lawyer, has managed to get the better of Sir 
Godfrey Bertram in the management of the 
estate, and that after his death he has pur- 
chased Ellangowan Castle, from which he is 
about to turn Lucy Bertram. The young girl, 
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presumably Ihe sole heir, has arrangeil to meet 
her servants ot the iDti, pay then and dismiss 
them. Dandie Dimnocit, a roystering couDtry- 
nian, "fighting Uiniijonc of Uddesdale," is 
looked for at the inn on his way lothe fair. In 
the conversation betweeo Mrs. McCandlish, 
Bailie Micklethrift and Col. Mannering, who 
has jnst arrived as the purchaser of the estate 
adjoining that of his old friend, Sir Godfrey, it 
is brought out that siKtecn years before this 
date young Henry Bertrani, a lad of five years, 
had vanished, either having been abducled (»' 
murdered. The lad had disappeared while in 
chaige of his tutor, Abel Sampson. It was 
believed thai Meg Merrilies, on old gypscy, 
had some hand in it, being moved to revenge 
for the transportadon of her son for poaching. 
The husband of Mrs. McCandlish was found 
murdered as a part of the villainy. Col. Man- 
nering offers a refuge to Lucy Bertram, and 
in his sister provides her with a companion. 
In a touching scene Dominie Sampson refuses 
to leave the service of his old master's daugh- 
ter. Lucy rejects the advances of Glossin. 
In Act II Julia jests with Lucy about her 
brother's love, of which the yqung daughter of 
m thus receives the first announcement. 



A scene Toliows, in wliich the lover of Julit, 
Henry Batnia, wbose idendly is not nude 
koown to Ihe nUilicnce, sing^ a song bencslll 
ber window, and viats het room; Domitue 
Sampson Uundeis in, and s comedy scene is 
made of the eflbtts of llie maid and Julia to gel 
him out of the way. The scene chaEigcs to ■ 
heath, over which Bertram is wandering in 
search of liis way to Kippletiiogen. He 
encounters Dandie Dinmonl. and annoonces 
himself as Captain Grown of the Fosileers. 
After bis abduction be liad grown np atroad, 
and made bii way in the service. Dinmont 
refers to the dangeis of the moor, and ^eaks 
□f "an old woman, Meg Merrilies, the queen 
of 'cm. that deals wi' the devil, thej say, and 
can make 'em do anything, if she but lifts her 
finger ; she's known for a witch al! over thcK 
parts. Scene III is the gypsey camp. Sebas- 
tian and Gabriel tell of the return of Dirlc Hat- 
tcraick, the smuggler, who has, for Ihe night, 
some plan in band : the facts of Ihe abduction 
of the boy are recalled ; the purpose is to again 
put Bertram out of the way, or to held him as 
a means of power over Glossin, the rascally 
lawyer being interested in preventing hisietuiD 
in order to retain the estate of EUangowm. 
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^KSebasCian aslts, " What does Meg Merrilies 
^Ptey — she whom we must all obey ? " Gabriel 
replies; " She say ? why she donls; she's no 
more what she was, or ought lo be; she's 
turned tender-hearted, and swears she'll hmder 
U9 from lifting a finger against ihe lad of Ellan- 
gowan, and that if we attempt to keep him 
from his own, we but fight against fate," The 
two travelers are lured into camp, and sit down 
to a table to food. (Meg Merrilies darts from 
, R., when Bertram gpeaks; 
■ a step or two, and giuea 



n 



■iaebind the tent, 
Weotly on him.) 
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Meg. — " It will be clearer soon." 
Rrrt. — " Never less likely." 
Meg. — " Never more so." 

Bert. — (offering money.) " Your manner is wild and 
oracular enough ; come give me a proof of your art." 
Meg. — " Offer it not. If with a simple spell, I can- 
not recall times which you have long forgotten, hold 
me the miserablest imposter. Hear me, hear me, 
Henry, Henry Bertram !" 

Bert — "Henry Bertram! Sure, I have heard that 
name ; but when and where — " 

Meg. — " Hark ! Hark ! to the sound of other days ! 
Listen and get your heart awake. Girl, come hither ; 
sing me the song I used to sing to Betram's babe. 
(The gypsey girl sings the air which Miss Betram 
sang but much more wildy. It is possible that Miss 
Cushman departed from the usage, as indicated by 
this stage direction, in the first performances at the 
Park, but it is not definitely ascertainable ; her own 
singing of the air was a feature of her later perfor- 
mances.) 

Air.—" Gypsy Girl." 
Oh ! Hark thee young Henry, 

Thy sire is a knight. 
Thy mother a lady. 

So lovely and bright ; 
The hills and the dales, 

From the towers which we see. 
They all shall belong, 

My dear Henry, to thee. 
Oh ! rest thee, babe ; rest thee, babe ; 

Sleep on till day ; 
Oh ! rest thee, babe ; rest thee, babe ; 
Sleep while you may. 
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voice.) If you are attacked, be men and let your hands 
defend your heads ! I will not be far rli^awt from yoa 
in the moment of need. And now begone I Fate calls 
you ! Away, away, away ! (She retires into the 
tent.) 

Hertram and Diumont proceed on their way 
guided by Franco. The purpose is to betray 
them into the hands of Dirk upon giving a 
signal. Meg appears upon an eminence, dis- 
concerting the gypsies, but Dirk Hatteraick and 

his sailors attack ; Dirk is knocked down and 
made a prisoner. 

Act Ill.f Scene i, Ellangowan. — 

The seashore, with the castle on the rocks. Enter 
Meg, L. 

Meg — " From one peril I have preserved young 
Bertram ! His greatest and his last is still to come. 
From that, too, will I protect him ; for I was bom to 
raise the house of Ellangowan from its ruins . '* 

(Enter Sebastian, R.) Now, Sebastian, thy tidings? 

Sbb. — Dirk Hatteraick has sent his orders by me, 
for our crew to meet him instantly at the old tower of 
Demcleugh. 

Meg. — Hatteraick, Why was he not secured, and 
taken to Dinmont, and the youth to Glossin's ? Is he 
not in the hands of justice ? 

Seb. — ** He was ; but he has slipped through its fing- 
en,and without much difficulty ; for they were opened 
to him on purpose." 

Mbg.— " What meanest thou ?" 

Sbb.—" Why that his old friend, Justice Glossia con- 
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Lucy. — " For mercy's sake, good woman, what is it 
you want ? ' ' 

Mbc— '* Go hence, Lucy Bertram and Julia Man- 
nering; there's no harm meant you, and, maybe, 
much good at hand. Hence 1 It is Abel Sampson I 
want." 

Samps. (Aside.) " 'Tis Meg Merrilies, renowned for 
her sorceries ! I haven't seen her for many a year. 
My blood curdles to hear her ! Young ladies depart 
and fear not. I am somewhat tremulous, but vigorous ! 
Lol I will resist. (Edges round between the ladies 
and Meg, to cover their retreat ; they go off. L. points 
his long cane at her ) I am perturbed at thy words. 
Woman, I conjure thee ! (She advances.) Nay, then, 
I will flee incontinently." 

Mbg. — " Halt ! and stand fast, or ye shall rue the 
day, while a limb of you hangs together." 

Samps. — **Conjuro te, nequissima, et scelleratis- 
sima I " 

Mbg.— "What gibberish is that? Go from me to 
Col. Mannering." 

Samps. — " I am fugacious." (He attempts to fly, 
she makes at him.) 

Mbg. — "Stay, thou tremblist! Drink of this." 
(Offers a flask.) 

Samps. — I am not athirst, most execrable — I mean 
excellent. 

Meg. — " Drink, and put some heart in you, or I 
will " 

Samps.— "Lol I obey!" (Drinks.) 

Mbg. — " Can your learning tell you what that 
U?" 

Samps. — " Praise be thy bounty, brandy." 

Mbg. — " Will you remember my errand now ? " 
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again, and the best lord he shall be that Ellangowan 
has seen these hundred years. But you're o'er long 
here. — To Mannering ! Away ! and bid him come to 
that spot, instantly, or the heir of Ellangowan may 
perish forever." 

Samps. — ** I will hie me nimbly, most fascinorous — I 
would . say fascinating. Prodigious ! Prodigious ! 
Prodigious ! (This he repeats as Meg motions him ofif., 
L. She stands looking after him, her arm pointed in 
the direction he is going.) . 

Meg. — " Now, then, to complete the work of fate ; 
the moment is at hand when all shall behold : 

** Bertram's right, and Bertram's might, 
Meet on EUangowan's height.'' (Exit, R.) 

The young ladies arrive at Col. Mannering' s 

and shortly Sampson appears with his message. 

The closing scene is in the cavern, near the 

tower of Demcleugh, the broken and left 

entrance at the summit of the stage, from which 

descends a rugged path; another dark and 

narrow passage hewn in the rock below. 

Hatteraick is discovered walking up and down 

in the vault over the embers of a fire, with the 
gestures of one who finds it difficult to keep 

warm. Glossin enters with a dark lantern; 

they confer, and then ; 

(Meg Merrilies appears through the narrow entrance, 
R., attended by Bertram and Dinmont.) 

Mbg. — (In a deep whisper to Bertram.) " Will you 
believe me now? You shall hear them attest all 1 
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Vim! My tVienU, Dirk Hatteraick, and I, have made 
up oui iniiuls alx>ut this youngster, and it signifies 
nothing: talking, unless you have a mind to share his 
fate. Vou were as deep as we in the whole business.*' 

Mbv;. — ** 'Tis false I You forced me to consent that 
you should hurT>- him away, kidnap him, plunder him; 
but tv> murder him was your own device ! Yours ! and 
it has thriven you well." 

l)iKK. — " The old hag has croaked nothing but evil 
lHHtin);s these twenty years ; she has been a rock 
ahead to me all my life." 

Mm:. — " 1, a rock ahead! The gallows is your 
rock ahead." 

1>IKK. — "Gallows! you hag of Satan, the hemp is 
not sown that shall hang me." 

Mki;. — " It is sown and it is grown, and hackled 
and twisted. Did 1 not tell you that the boy would 
return in spite of you ? Did I not say, the old fire 
would burn down to a spark, and blaze up again?" 
(Here the party appears on watch.) 

DiKK. — "Vou did, but all is lost, unless he's now 
made sure. Ask Cilossin else." 

Mk(;. — " 1 do, and in the name of heaven, demand 
if he will yet forego his foul design against his master's 
son 

Gloss. — " What ! and give up all to this Brown, or 
Bertram : this infernal male that's come back? 
Never!" 

Meg. — ** Bear witness, heaven and earth 1 They 
have confessed the past deed and proclaimed their 
present purposes. (She throws a little flax, dipt in 
spirits of wine, on the fire, which blazes up to the roof, 
at this signal, Bertram rushes upon Glossin — Dinmont 
upon Hatteraick, and masters his sword. Hatteraick 
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scTeam, and rushing up ID Ibefnlrsocc afthe cavern, 
he is met by Manncdng and mldien, who iniUQtJy 
lecuTF him and Gloiiio. Servanu follow with ligbtg.) 
Col, Mahn.— " Oury off rtaesE viUalDB; we have 
heard theit own tongues i»l iheir gnill. justice shall 
do the rat, (E.egnl aaldien wilh prisoner U, E. L,) 
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is one, who will soon speak no more. Hear her last 
words I There stands Henry Bertram ; shout, shout, 
and acknowledge him lord of EllangOMran ! " (The 
people shout.) " My ears grow dull — stand from the 
light and let me gaze upon him ; the d i^fV"*^ ^ is in 
my eyes." (Sinks into the arms of Bertram and Col. 
Mannering.) 

Col, Mann — ** Come hither, some of you — bear her 
to Woodboume House — let all care be taken of her 
support, and bear her gently away« she may yet re- 
cover." (Meg is borne away, R.) 

Henry Morley, in his " Journal of a London 
Play-Goer," says : " Guy Mannering is very 
nicely produced at the Haymarket The scen- 
ery is new, the cast is tolerably good, and there 
is one piece of acting in it of an excellent and 
very striking kind. Miss Cushman's melodra- 
matic Meg Merrilies has quite indisputably the 
attributes of genius about it as any piece of 
poetry or tragedy could have. Such is her 
power over the feeling and intention of the 
part that the mere words of it become a second- 
ary matter. It is the figure, the gait, the look, 
the gesture, the tone, by which she puts beauty 
and passion into language the most indifierent. 
When the artifices are continued through a 
series of scenes a certain strain becomes appar- 
ent, and the effect is not wholly agreeable. 
Nevertheless, it is something to see what the 




unnssisled resources of acting may dchieve 
with (lie mere idea of a iine part, stripped of 
fine language, tmclothed, as il were, in words. 
Tlie buman tenderness blending with the East- 
ern piclnresqaeness of geslure, the refined sen- 
timent breaking out from beneath that heavy 
feebleneiis and clumsincsii of age, are wonder- 
Itilty startling." 

Vandenhoff:" It isin deeply-shadowed, lurid- 
tinged characters of a low order, like this and 
Meg Merrilies, — -half human, half demon, — 
with the savage, anitnal reality of passion, and 
the weird faacinalion of crime, redeemed by 
fitful fiashes of womanly feeling,~that she 

Lawrence Bairett: "Almost masculine in 
manner, there was a gentleness io her which 
only her intimates could know. The voice 
which crooned the lullaby of the Bertrams' so 
tenderly came from a hesjt as gentle as 
inlancy." 

Miss Jewsbnry, aa quoted by Miss Slcbbiiis : 
" Her Meg Merriiies, and that strange, silent 
spring to the middle of the stage, which 
was her entrance on it, can never be forgotten j 
nor the tones of her voice, which seemed to 
come from another world. Madame Vestris 
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said lh>t Meg Merrilics made her turn cotiL 
The song she sang i<i the port was exactly ii^ 
Meg would have given it, and suggested no 
Other person, and no acting." 

Adam Baduau, in the " Vagabo id : " " Her 
manetlous (alenl for what is (echnically called 
■ making up,' presents us with the picture that 
lives so indelibly in our memory ; her Exqniaite 
elocDtion enables her to accommnclateher vtace 
to the necesiilies of the unusual situations of 
Ibe play, to break it with age, to thicken it 
with the choking of death, lo loosen it in the 
cry of agony, to repress it in ihe hollow mnr- 
mur of despair; while the genius that makes 
her feel so acutely the proprieties of the char- 
acter is only equalled by the consummate art 
that dictates and accomplishes such touches as 
her sliding side-long gait : her frantic bat sg- 
niiicant gestures; ber attitudes so ungainly, bol 
so widely expressive, (hat they speak toore 
forcibly than words. I can conceive of no 
more exact, no more effective picture, than 
that afforded by Miss Cushmau's perfarmance 
of Meg Metrilies," 

The London Times : " The Meg of Miss 
Charlotte Coshman is a great work of his- 
trionic genius, and moreover a work in which 
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the mark of greatness is so palpably impressed 
that it is no sooner seen than it is recognised 
by an audience. The appeiirancc of tbal hag- 
gard, supematutal form 6Ked in an attitude 
ihat might be studied by a painter, gives a new 
turn to Ibe entire piece. A presence of a 
higher order is manifested, but for a few 
minutes it seems doubtful whether the strange 
being is animate or inanimate, an actual 
woman, or sonie fantastic imnge produced in a 
wild landKape by a freak of nature, such as 
the imagination may trace in the rocks or trees, 
that one meets in a midtiight walk through 
some desolate region. Then the figure be- 
comes obviously animate, lives, moves and is 
even impressive in its gestures, its grandeur is 
not lost, but we are surprised (o tind that an 
apparition that seemed so terrible can became 
an object of sympathy. The fondness with 
which Meg Metrilies acknowledges Hony 
Bertram, the ravenous affection with which she 
pres-ws his hand and devours him with her 
wild eyes, b exquisitely pathetic, the more so 
because something of the ferocious is blended 
with thai maternal emotion which the sight of 
a favorite child is supposed to awaken in the 
bosom of an old doling nurse. The utter- 
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ancc of the jM-ophecy brings with it another 
change. As Meg Merilies pronounces the dis- 
tich : 

* Bertram's might and Bertram's right 
Shall meet on Ellangowan's height,' 

she rises into an ancient sybil, and seems 
ready to soar from the ground through the 
elevated character of her mission. She is 
now no longer the grotesque hag or the doting 
grandame, but a pythian priestess, sublime in 
her inspiration. And all this is dome, not by 
the part itself, but by thQ actress. Meg Merrilies 
can be played, has been played over and over 
again, as a part of melodramatic ' business,' 
moving in the most ordinary routine, and only 
striking, from the oddity of the costume. Miss 
Cushman lifts it up from common melodrama 
into the highest rank of tragedy, and is 
rewarded, not with the conunon round of 
applause, but witli the expressive murmur of 
approbation. There was something in the man- 
ner in which she was * called ' last night very 
different from those * calls ' which seem to be 
the result rather of good-natured custom than 
of intelligent approval." 

Cuthbert Bede, in an article in Belgravia, 
speaks of a Mr, Coleman, an actor of repute, 




wbo was so impressed wilh ChBilotte Cuah- 
man's Meg Mcnilies tbal he undertook the port 
and played it with coDSidtcuble skill. Of 
course this kind of Uiing must lie referred back 
lo the cuslomary weird hags on Ihc blasted 
bealh in Macbeth ; and, for that matter, the 
old hag is one of the conventional properties 
of melodrama. 

Meg Mcrrilies was a great performance, not 
because it was to a certain extent melodramalic, 
but because it was true and tragic, with inSnite 
touches of tenderness and of emolioas common 
to huraaoity. As n work of art Meg Menilics 
is perfect tn its dramatic use. She does not 
appear until late in Ibe action, but everything 
is prepared for her, and the aclion is swift from 
that moment on. To Charlotte Cusbman's 
Meg was given a domiaion over the prt^ess 
of the play, and over the hearts of the audience 
from her first appearance. As melodramatic 
as was the apparitjnn of the figure the attitude 
of appealing love humanized il at once; wben 
she delivered the prophecy she carried the con- 
yielion of her powers of divination, struck the 
key-note of the supematnml that blended per- 
fectly with the simple and yet romantic story. 
Poetic aad tender rather than melodramatic 
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was the effect of her pledge that her spirit 
would revisit the earth, and " be seen m the glen 
many and many a night, after these old crazed 
bones are whitening in the grave." The play, 
mider this new influence, belonged to Meg, 
and it was proper to change the ending so as 
not to let Meg be put aside as in the original 
version. The gnarled hands were not those 
of the famihar melodrama, the claw-like fingers 
were not more suggestive of savagery than of 
hardship undergone ; the awfiil death scene 
touched the heart with pity and terror— it was a 
tragedy. 




Chapter VI. 

^ANCr Si'KES. 

■anged ii 
Park Theatre vi 
The first scene introduces the olficioos Mr. 
Bumble, the parochial officer, and Mrs. Comey, 
tbe hard matron of the workhouse nt Mudff^, 
in amatory conversatioii. Oliver Twist, a re- 
cent charge, is referred to. Mrs. Comcy is 
called away, and on return reports the denth of 

old Sally, the nurse, who had attended Agnes, 
the mother of the boy, and had appropriated 
from the body of the dead woman a ting and a 
locket marked with that simple name. The 
second scene is devoted to the hoy inmates of 
the poor house ; Oliver resents Noah Claypole's 
talk about his mother, knocks him down, and 
niDs away ; be is then seen wandering on his 
way to London ; is met by the Artful Dodger, 
who shares with him his wayside meal, takes 
him to Fagin's den ; a scene depicting the re- 
lations with (he Jew fence of the coterie of 
youthful rogues is given, while Kagin makes 
them rehearse certain tricks of stealing as a 
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preliminary bit of instruction to Oliver. The 
entire innocence of the child in the intent of the 
" gomes " is apparent ; on the street the Dodger 
steals a handkerchief from the ' pocket of Mr. 
Brownlow, who is reading at a book-stall, a 
cry is raised, the young rogues run off, and 
young Oliver is taken in custody by the noisy 
crowd of pursuers ; in the police court Oliver is 
released, and Fang, a kind of Dogberry, is on 
the ix)int of committing Mr. Brownlow to 
prison instead. In the second act, Oliver is 
found installed in the house of the benevolent 
Mr. Brownlow ; a street scene follows intro- 
ducing Fagin and Bill Sykes, the burglar, 
who express apprehension that Oliver may say 
enough to lead to the discovery of the gang of 
thieves, and they purpose to regain possession 
of the boy ; Sykes says that he has employed 
Nancy, whom we at once assume to be his as- 
sociate in crime : 

Sykbs. — "And here she comes, with a bonnet, apron, 
basket, and a street-door key complete" ( Enter Miss 
Nancy, L., arrayed according to the description of Mr. 
Sykes.) ** So Nancy, you are on the scent, are you ?" 

Nan. — " Yes, Bill, lam ; and tired enough of it I am, 
too. The young brat has been ill and confined to the 
crib; and — " 

Fag. — " I say, Nancy, my tere, I want you to go 
somewhere for me." 
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On. — ** What a change is this ! How happy and 
coiurutcd I ouiiht to be. Oh, what would I give if 
Utile Dick could see me now." ( Enter butcher's boy, 
K.) 

Nan. — ** Is it possible — at last I have found him!" 
(Throws hor arms round the neck of Oliver.) "My 
brother! my dear brother ! Oh ! oh ! oh !'* 

On— "Don't. Let go of me. Who is it? What 
are you stopping me for ? " ( Attracted by the ejacula- 
tions of Nuncy, enter several people, R. and L.) 

Nan. — ** Oh, my gracious! I've found him I Oh, 
Oliver ! Oh, you naughty boy to make me suffer such 
distress on your account. Come home, dear, come. 
Thank gracious, however, I've found him. Oh! ^hl 
oh r ' ( Falls into the arms of a carpenter.) 

Woman, — " Don't you think you had better run for 
a doctor, butcher?" 

Hutch KR.—" No, I don't." 

Nan. — '* Oh, no, no, no — never mind, I'm better 
now, (grasping Oliver by the hand.) Come home, 
directly, you cruel boy — come — " 

WoM.— What's the matter, m'am? " 

Nan. — ** Oh, m'am, he ran away near a month ago, 
from his parents, who are hardworking people, and 
joined a set of bad characters, and almost broke his 
mother's heart. 

WoM. — " Go home, you wretch, you little brute, 
you ! " 

Oli. — "I'm not! I don't know her — I haven't got 
any sister, or father or mother." 

Nan. — ** Oh, only hear him, how he braves it 
outr* 

Oli.—" Why, it's Nancy." 

Nan.—'' There, you see he knows me. Make him 
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The third scene finds Oliver again in the 
clutches of Fagin ; Nancy and Sykes are 
prescQl ; Sykes demands of Fagin the live- 
pouad note and takes it, cheerfully refening the 
old TOgae to the books as his share of the plun- 
der. Oliver protests vehemently and finally 
rashes down the stairway to return to his bene- 
factiJr; Fagincrieslhathe willheruined.and — 
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Nan. — " You shan't set on the dog — he'll tear the 
boy to pieces." 

Syk. — " Stand off from me— { as she clings to him ) — 
or I'll split your skull against the wall ! " 

Nan.—" I don't care for that. Bill. The child shan't 
be hurt by the dog unless you first kill me." (Enter 
Fagin and boys, with Oliver.) 

Syk— "Shan't he? I'll soon do that if you don't 
keep off." 

Fa(..— " What's the matter here ? " 

Syk. — "The girl's gone mad." 

Nan.—" No, she hasn't." 

Syk. — " Then keep quiet." 

Nan.—" No, I won't." ( Fagin produces a knotted 
club stick.) 

Fag. — "So you wanted to get away, did you? — 
wanted to call for the police, eh?" ( He is about to 
strike Oliver a violent blow, when Nancy, with a sud- 
den rush, makes herself mistress of the stick, and 
stands in a protecting attitude over Oliver.) 

Nan. — " Now, strike the boy, if you dare — any of 
you ! " 

Fag. — " But, Nancy, my tere — " 

Nan. — " Don't dear me ! I won't stand by and see 
it done ! You have got the boy, and what more would 
you have ? Let him be then, or I will put that mark on 
you that will bring me to the gallows before my time 1" 

SvK. — " What do you mean ? Bum my body ! Do 
you know who you are and what you are?" 

Nan. — " Oh, yes, I know all about it— well — well — " 
( Shaking her head with assumed indifference.) > 

Syk. — " You're a nice one — to take up the human 
and genteel side 1— a pretty subject for the child to 
make a friend." 
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Bumble heats of the reward offered by Mr. 
Brownlow for infotmntion coneeming Oliver, 
and, in a following scene, gives him a bad 
name ; Sykes and Fagiii arrange in tbe presence 
of Nancy lo commit Oliver to an evil life by 
makiog him commit an act of burglary ; Nancy, 
in this scene gives a momentary esptession of 
grief at his fate. snyinR. " I had a brother about 
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his age that looked like him in his coffin.'* 
Toby Crackitt, Sykes, and Barney, repair, with 
Oliver, to the scene, Mr. Brownlow*s house ; 
Oliver is put through the window, with instru- 
ments to open the door ; a pistol shot is heard 
within; Oliver staggers and falls, the others 
escape. In Act III, Bumble and Mrs. Comey 
are discovered married and miserable ; they are 
visited by Monks, who, it appears, is Oliver's 
older brother, a wicked dog, in search of cer- 
tain proofs of the boy's birth, which he wishes 
to destroy; Nancy, in the next scene, over- 
hears the conversation between Monks and 
Fagin plotting against Oliver : 

Scene 3,^The garret of Sykes. Sykes discovered lying 
in bed wrapped in a great coat, a soiled night cap 
and a black beard of a week's growth ; seated 
by him is Nancy, patching an old waistcoat. 

Nan. — ( Kissing his lips.) *' He is better and stronger 
now, thank heaven ! I have seen the good kind lady. 
Miss Maylie, and have warned her of the danger 
threatening Oliver, but without implicating him ( point- 
ing to Sykes ) or others. Let me think ! How was my 
promise worded? — That should they wish to find me, 
come what might, I would, every Saturday night, be on 
London Bridge from the hour of eleven till midnight !" 
Stk.— (Starting from his sleep.) "Who's there? 

Burl bar the door I Oh I it's only you— what's o'clock, 

Ntacyf 




Fagin and the Dodger and Bales enler; afler 
a little, Nancy, remembering her promise to 
be on London Bridge, attempts to leave and is 
prevented, she struggles painfully and falls in- 
lenaible. In Act IV, Nancy meetb Brownlow 
and Rose Msylie, tells them of (he plot of 
Monks ; in the parting Brownlow asks, " What 
can I do to serve you ? " 
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N.\>. — • N. izi.n^, tor I un past oil hope." ^Brown- 
.ovr .tfrr* v T' v:cc i . eur: i c lur he, ami txigcs her to 
AiMUU-U xcr lie. 

Na.n. — * N\?. *ir. :io I am ^Thainrd to my old life 
— I .ca.::ie mu lare t 3uw. but I cannoc leaTC it ! I 
".lav- ^:ne '.u :ar v -t:m jack. But a fear comes over 
3ie -,;a.n. inu I nusc ^ jume. "' 

R se. — •* Home 

Na-n. — " Home, ady : to such a. home as I have 
r:u:se-i "rr nyscif. Lit is part ; I shall be watched or 
seeu. G«J. i?J . -inii .1' I have doae 3roa any service, all 
I ask is. riiuc y>:\x "eav; me ami !et me go my way."* 

FacwMLJW. — ■• We rompromi.se her safety^ perhaps, 
by staying her." 

N-\;s. — •* Yes, yes ! yea do — ^yoa have." 

Ross. — " What ! what : can be the end of this poor 
creacure" * life ? ' * 

Nax. — " What ? Look befiwe yoa, lady — look at 
that dark water ! How many times do you read of 
such as I. who spring Into the tide, and leave no living 
thing to care or bewail them. It may be years hence, 
or it may be only months, bat I shall come to that at 
last!" 

RoSK. — " Do not speak thus, I pray." 

Nan. — *' It will never reach your ear, lady ; and God 
forbid such horrors should t I must go back to him — 
good night t good ni^t ! " 

Rose. — " Will you accept this purse ? " 

Nan. — " No ! no ! And yet I would like something 
you have worn. No, not a ring — no baubles ! No ! 
your glove ! your handkerchief I ( Takes handker- 
chief.) This, this for a last remembrance will do. God 
bless you both I Good night ! Good night ! " 
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Nan. — ** Then spare my life, for the love of heaven, 
as I spared yours ! ( Clinging to him.) You can not 
have the heart to kill me ! I will not lose my hold 1 
You cannot throw me off ! Oh, stop before you spill 
my blood I I have been true to you — upon my guilty 
soul ! " 

Syk.— "Off! Offl" 

Nan. — " The good lady and gentleman told me of a 
home where I could end my days in solitude and peace. 
Let me see them again, and beg them on my knees to 
show the same mercy and goodness unto you, and let 
us never see each other more — let us lead better lives, 
and foiget how we have lived, except in prayer I It is 
never too late to repent — never ! " 

Syk. — " You will not loose your hold ! " 

Nan. — " No— I will hold you till you kiss me and 
forgive." 

Syk. — " Perdition ! " ( Music. He drags her off, 
D. F. A scream is heard, then a fall. Sykes re-enters, 
pale and trembling.) " There is blood upon these hands 
and she is dead." ( Rushes out.) 

Sykes, in attempting to escape by the house 
tops by means of a rope is caught by it and 
strangled in the air. 

Clara Erskine Clement reports Lawrence 
Barrett on this performance, as follows : " It 
was an astonishing thing, as well to those of 
the profession as to the public — but the death 
scene was simply superlative in effect; she 
dragged herself on to the stage in a wonderful 
manner, and keeping her face away from the 
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audience, produced a cliilly horror by Ihe num- 
agement of her voice, as sic called for Bill, 
and begged him to kiss her. It sounded as if 
she spoke through blood, and the whole effect 
wBi far greater than that nhich any other aM- 
ress has ever made, with the sight of Ihe face 
and all the horrors which can be added." Mr. 
Wemyss, writing from a recoHeclion of her 
early performancea of the part, says : " As a 
portrait of female depravity it was powerfully 
correct, and in all her future career she never 
surpassed tlie excellence of that performance. 
Vondenhoff says ; " Her greatest part, fearfijly 
natural, dreadJully intense, horribly real, was 
Nancy Sykes, in the dramatic rersion of Oliver 
Twist) it was too tme; it was painful, this 
actual presentation of Dickens' poor aban- 
doned, abused, murdered outcast of the streets ; 
a tigress, with a touch and but one, of woman's 
almost deadened nature, blotted and trampled 
under foot by roan's cruelty and sin." 

The scenes of this play, and some account 
of Miss Cusbman's acting in it, are given 
prominence, because the range of her powers 
are thereby indicated. It is obvious that this 
piece is of an entirely different order from the 
poetic tragedy of Queen Katherine and Lady 
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Macbeth. Her success in the commonplaces 
of crime completely disposes of any possibility 
of fixed mannerism in the art of the actress. 
Here was a study from life. Imagine a trag- 
edy queen in the cajolery of young Oliver 
in the first scene ! It is very likely that her 
performance of the part at the Park Theatre 
was better than that of her performance twenty 
years later. The haggard, sinful creature was 
no longer on the level of her flight. 




OHAKSPERE is food of providing hia 
•"^ loveliest damsels with the trunk and hose ; 
and booted, like Rosalind, they aland fortb, 
playing with the fancy. The pages in tlie 
classic drama, brave in silk and ^atin, are to 
this day females : while the Duke of York, 
Prince Arthur, and a score of other poetic fig- 
ures, visit the st^e wilh aure recurrence, 
embodied in a way to chall enge our reason and 
to please our senseEi. Tbe burlfttas and Ibe 
romantic opera seem to demand lliis paradox. 
Art, in such cases, takes no offense. It would 
seem easy to establish the jlimtts of feminine 
intrusion, A point is reached at which the 
question of tasle arises. We may say that it 
is impossible for a woman to act with sincerity, 
by reason of temperament and mental charac- 
teristics, and elemental nature, in certain roles 
essentially masculine — that illusion is impossi- 
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ble. The highest degree of success, we may 
say, is a kind of failure correspondingly great ; 
and finally we may urge that only eccentricity 
and a desire for notoriety can be at the bottom 
of such performances. These objections apply 
with fatal force to the ordinary trespasser ; but 
they are met at every point by the facts in the 
case of Charlotte Cushman, and by her virile 
genius. It is possible that her fame cannot be 
transmitted in its real substance, in its relation 
to the like performances ; but the power of her 
Romeo, at least, is too strongly attested to admit 
of doubt ; and it presents angles of view that 
are helpful in considering her extraordinary 
genius. 

In her near or actual approach to the 
achievement of the illusion of manhood on the 
stage Qiarlotte stands alone. Tradition says 
as much, and the record is absolutely clear on 
this point. There is a tradition, with some 
written history to support it, that Charlotte 
Crampton's performance of Richard III. was 
phenomenal in this way ; and it may well be 
believed, for this remarkable creature, a wom^n 
of genius, wayward, dissolute and daring, had 
in her the compelling fire that was akin to that 
which made Kean's performance so thrilling. 
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s of Charlolle Cmmplan that Mocieadj, 
^tta bia American tour, after playing with her in 
"Macbeth," said, "There is a woman that 
would startle the world — if she were two 
inches taller." Ellen Tree's pcrforumnee of 
Romeo elicited nothing like tlie public and 
critical attendon that was bestowed on Char- 
lotte Cushmao's; and no olher woman has 
ever been thought capable of doing anything 
with Cardinal Wolsey. 

The ncaresl approach, in dignity and sincer- 
ity of effon, lo Chnrlotte Cushman, is the cose 
of Mrs. Siddons, who played Hamlet on several 
occasions during her career. She, no doubt, 
brought a strong and subtle study of the charac- 
ter to bear on her performance, but the nonde- 
script garment in which she caprisoned herself, 
deprived it of that frankness and boldness 
required by the trullt of art. The whole effect 
was swamped by her denial of Hamlet's identity. 

If her " inky cloak " and the other belong- 
ings were of a nondescript character, it is on 
record that in the part of Imogen she was 
costumed in tlic full apparel of a beau of the 
period, of silk and satin. 

Miss Cgsbroan played Hojnlet at least on one 

occasion in Dublin. 
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Peg WoFBn^on and Mis. Jordan were fflnuins 
as Sir Harry Wildair in "The Conalant 
Qjuple." Al II laier dale Mi5S Woolgar played 
Lemuel in " The Flowers of the Forest" in a 
way thai heliied la make Ihat picluresqae nelo- 
drama one of the greatest 
time. Colley Gibber's Dotorious daughter. Mis. 
Chaike, for a long time ployed only men' 

In the mere item of daring M15. Glovei'i 
performance of Falstaff is niore remarkable 
thaii Charlolle Cushmaii's Wolsey. She, it 
is said, bad grown monstrously 
latter days, a circumstance that makes her 
choice of (he character altogether the n 
curions that may be cited. 1 have seei 
playbill of this performance, and it was of 
gnlor interest to observe that she was abetted 
in her benefit performance by some of the 
roost famous and capable actors of Dniiy Lane 
Theatre. A strange coincidence is Ih) 
the entertainers on this occasion, a me 
the company, was Miss Paton, who 
great notoriety, being the wife of Lord 
by running away with Wood, the singer ; 
that this Mr. and Mrs. Wood are the i 
with whom Miss Cushman made ber 
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iqipeaiBQce as a public singer in concert al 
BosCoD in 1S33. 

The boards of the Park Theatre were trod 
by many females in the guise of males many 
years before our actress saw the foollighls 
either of the world or of the stage. Mrs. 
Powell played boys' parts in iSol ; and at the 
lime that Charlotte Cushraau was toddling 
about as a child, Mrs. Barlley was seen at the 
FbtIi as Hamlet. Malibran in opera sang 
Romeo there in 1S26, aod one of bei famous 
chaiacleis was Count Bellino in " The Devil's 
Bridge," a part to be noted in Miss Cushnmn's 
early repertory. Mis. Barnes used to play 
Albert in " William Tell " ond like parts, and 
while Charlotte was a member of the company 
chose Hamlet for her own benefit. Mrs. Pelly 
had the part of Walter Arlington in "The 
Idiot Witness" in 1826; and Mrs. Williams 
played Richard III. in 1837. Mrs. Shaw — 
the wife of Hamblin, on occasion (he leading 
woman at the Park in Charlotte Cushman's 
time, played Hamlet frequently, and at the 
Bowety, in 1839, she was seen in a round of 
male characters, Romeo, Hamlet, and young 
Norval, and was as ready Co interpret Ion as 
she was to hrave it through the reprehensible 
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but daiihing Jack SheppucL la 1829 Miss 
Kelk-y played Romeo for her benefit at the 
Park. 

It is likely enough that the example of Mis. 
Shaw, who was popular and successful, had 
much influence with Miss Cuiibmaji. Prece- 
dent brought such exploils williin the ordloaiy 
doings of the stage, Mrs. Shaw was not ■ 
woman with no effectual fire in her, and not on 
eccentric person. 

The innovation of this form of entertain- 
ment and endeavor may be traced back lo 
another source. In many r61e3 the most chann- 
ing actress that our stage has known— endowed 
with every phy^cal feminine allurement, artistic 
by nature, and from early and continaed train- 
ing, with a mind apprehensive of every deticate 
shade of emotion and circumstance of mi-nning 
— was Clara Fisher, that Mrs. Maeder to whom- 
Charlotte Cushman owed her inlroduclioo to 
the stage. She was bom in London in iSll. 
When she was six years old her dramatic 
instincts were stimulated by wilnesaiog at' 
Drmy Lane a performance of " Gulliver 
liUiput," in which the actois were chihlreai 
between the years of six and ten. She itm,< 
engaged to appear as Lord Flimnap, in ■ bar* 1 
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lesque written by her father, into which was 
introduced the lost iLct of " Riclurd lEI." Sha 
became the wonder of the times, for she 
achieved her successes under conditions even 
more curious tliau those that upheld Master 
Betty and John Howard Payne. As she de- 
veloped she continued to play, with undeniable 
and mpturausly applauded charm, such parts 
as Cherabino and Paul, the Pet. Mrs. Vemon 
and Mrs. Shaw had also, in their youth, been 
likewiae engaged. We have seen that Mrs. 
Shaw continued to play male characters as a 
feature of some of her engagements. At the 
very lime that Miss Cushman was looking for 
employment in New York, Miss Jean Daven- 
port, afterwards a star of importance as Mrs. 
Lander, appeared in a round of parts quite 
astonishing in their audacity for an infant 
prodigy: Young Norval; Shylock, Sir Peter 
Teazle, Sir Giles Overreach, Richard III., the 
Diunb Boy of Manchester, etc. Little Miss 
Louise Ijaue, afterwards Mi3. Henry Hunt, 
and, at this writing, admired as Mrs. John 
Drew, as the one tind incomparable Mrs. Mala- 
prc^p in " The Eivals," appeared at the Park 
in 1826 as a star. She played Albert in 
"William Tell," Prince Arthur, Goldfinch, 
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Doctor Fangloas, etc. She become an equal 
favorite with Clara Fisher in burletUs in 
such paits as Forlimio, and, like that rematk- 
able actiess, was excellent in cliaiacters of 
classic loveliness lite Ophelia and Portia. As 
Mrs. Hunt sbe played Romeo on (he occasion 
of a benefit at the Park, Janoary 26, 1847. It 
may be lemaikcd that Charlotte Cusbnian had, 
at this time, made ber essay as Romeo. The 
Batemao children began their career by play- 
ing Richard III,, Tag in " The Spoiled 
Child," Shylock, Bombaates Furioso, etc 
ParU frequently played were Paul and Justin I 
in " Wandering Boys," for example ty Mrs. 
Thome and Enuly Mestayer, Mrs. Barnes and ' 
Miss Johnson, Susan and Kate Denin, Fanny ' 
and Rosetta Clarlte, etc. Eliza Logan and - 
Mrs. G. P. Farren made their first ventures 
with young Norval and in such characters; 
while a number of others, stock and star, could 
be enumerated, in going over the ground 
indicated. These performances were not con- 
fined to the juvenile contingent, nor to a meagre 
line of characters. The new pieces found 
actresses who charged themselves with the 
heroic fustian of Claude Melnottc, for example. 
Something more than female caprice is to 
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n these efforts, for at the New Chat- 
ham in 1845, Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., was the 
Mercutio tcp the Romeo of hia wife, fonnerly 
Mrs. Sefton. lone Burke, Mrs. Flynn. Mrs. 
Jarman, Mrs, Fitz William, Mrs. W. H. Smith, 
Mrs. NichoUs, and scores of others appeared in 
male characters more or less in use in this way. 
Mrs. Mowatl, distinctly a SDciety actress, in so 
far as a professional can be one, did not disdain 
male attire. She appeared as Charles II. 

One of the most pleasing actresses that ever 
visited America was Agnes Robertson, the 
wife of Dion BoucicaulC and in such parts as 
Bob Nellies, in "Andy Blake," she was ac- 
counted a delight. Madame Celeste was 
famous in the same tine, and in a variety of 
dashing impersonations. Mrs. Richardson's 
Oliver Twist and Smike were held to be " the 
most perfect pictures ever embodied on the 
stage," and these characters are usually done 
by actresses, and to the public satisfaction, 
perhaps better, and, if not with truer illusion, 
with a greater appeal to the heart than if logic 
governed the stage management in its making 
of the cast There can be no question that 
Miss Ellen Tree was more to the purpose as 
Ion than Macready ; and he would have to be a 
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ctmiming youth indeed, who could rescue the 
Atheniaa lad from Che possession of the female 
contingent, with whom it has remained up to 
its latest perfomumce in America by Mary 
Anderson, a reminiscence of which belongs li) 
the stage experience of a limited number of 
theatre goers, who recall it as an event. Miss 
Ellen Tree's Romeo was virile enough, as we 
may well believe from an incident that Fanny 
Keiable has preserved in her "Records of a 
Girlbood," She was to play the Juliet to this 
daring Romeo, but at tbe rebearsala she firmly 
decUned to permit the carrying out of a bit of 
business that consisted in Romeo's lifting 
Juliet's lifeless form and bearing it to the front 
of the stage, there to take his last farewell of 
lips and eyes, and to " seal a dateless ba^ain 
with engrossing death." Rolla, iu " Pizarro," 
would seem to be a part utterly misuited to 
feminine use. One has only to recall the 
familiar pictiue of John Philip Kemble as 
RoUa, dashing away with Cora's child held 
aiaft by bis stivdy, outstretched aim, a theatric 
moment no less than an exhibition of muscular 
power. Mrs. Williams played the part at the 
Park Theatre in 1838. and capped it with a 
peilbnuance of Billy Black. 
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We have already seen tlint the playera with 
whom Miss Cusbman was assaciated hitd ap- 
peared in laaie characters, with serious purpose, 
and that there was abundatit tradidon and 
precedent lo influence her riew of the pro- 
prieties of such stage usage ; and reverting 
once more to the record, we add enough to 
indicate that more remains untold. Some of 
these ciainpks arc of very curious interest. 
In 1830, at the Park, one cast shows Mr. 
Sames as Mrs. Subtle, Mr. Hilson as Phoebe, 
and Mrs. Williams ns Paul, in ■• Paul Pry." 
At the Boweiy, Mrs. Hacltett played Francis 
Osbaldistonb in " Rob Roy," and Seraskier in 
" The Siege of Belerade." In July, 1834, Mrs. 
Henry selected for her benefit William in 
" Black-eyed Susan," and this character was 
performed at intervals by other women, Miss 
Waring, tor example. Captain Macheath in 
"The Beggar's Opera," had been often done. 
It is obvious that in much of this there was no 
serious puipoae, while many of the characters 
-e distinctly masculine. Celeste and Ve^tris, 

ver, were always thoroughly artistic, and 

ot abuse their own qnalities. 

e most recent and remarkable perfonn- 
e of the kind ever given was that of "As 
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VoB like It," U Palmer's Tlieatie, in wUdi 
■It Tacious capadlie^ nmlj one hundred and 
fifty members of tlie rrofesiimial Womea's 
League partici^ialfd. The casi wa^ headed 
by Maiiam Jatuuuiciiek as ]aque&, and evay 
cltanctet was playrd by an ndrcss. The 
bsppy concdl — successMty carried out — was 
tbc inspifation of Mrs. A. M. Palmer, and 
was a liilKitc posHble only to Shatspere, whose 
gcnim compelled illnsion, when in his own 
day the boy acton played the female charac- 

It is a friendly niisapprebensiDQ and nol 
good hislary to urge, as Miss Cushman's female 
biographers have done, lluu Charlotte Cnsb- 
Dum was averse la playing Romeo, and tliot 
het controlling, if not her sole motive jn pro- 
ducing " Homeo and Juliet," in her second 
season in England, was to advance her sister 
Susan. Her affections were certainly strong, 
but her common sense and business sense, and 
her knowledge of her own powers prevailed 
in Ibis matter. Susan was necessarily subordi- 
nate to ber. It is not at all true that Charlotte 
" began the study of the character " of Romeo 
at thb period. One of the very first perfon 
anca thai ehe gave when she began to asn 




herself in 1837 was this very one, and she 
placed it repeatedly, as may be seen by a 
;e at the record in the second chapter of 
this book. When she returned to America 
without her sister, her JuUet, from time to lime, 
aa the stock system then permitted, was /bund 
in actresses that were far superior to Susan 
Cushnian. Charlotte's main care, no doubt, 
was to instruct her sister, when she reared to 
prepare the plaj, which, moreover, was to be 
done in a new and restored version of her own, 
including as much as possible of the original. 

A preliminary trial of the venture was given 
in the provinces, and on the night of December 
30, tS45, the sisters appeared at the Prince^ss' 
Theatre in I^iOndoQ. Their success was enor- 
mous. The most signitjcant criticism that was 
elicited, was that written by Sheridan Knowles, 
and bears such marks of sincere enthusiasm 
that it may be here given as the best evidence 
of the merits of Miss Ciishman's performance. 
This eminent dramatic authority said : 

" I witnessed with astonishment the Romeo 
of Miss Cushmao. Unanimous and lavish as 
were the encomiums of the London press, I 
Dt prepared for such a triumph of pure 
genius. You recoiled, perhaps, Kean's Third 
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tbe proudest of those wbich I used lo nitness 
years ago, and for ■ repetition of which I have 
looked in vain till now. There is no trick in 
Miss Cushnian's performnnce : no thought, no 
interest, no feeling seems lo nctuale her except 
what might be looked (or in Romeo himself 
were Romeo reality." 

Speaking of the peribrmance of the two 
sislcrs The Xxmdon Times is not less enlhu- 

" They played the chitracters of Romeo and 
Juliet, not in the ordinary acting Ir^edy with 
which David Garrick favored the world, bul in 
the tragedy as written by Shakspere. Our 
readers need not be informed that Ihe chief 
difference between Shakspere's play and Gar- 
rick's adaptation, is that, in the former work, 
Romeo is represented as in love with Rosaline 
before he sees Juliet, and that in the last scene 
he dies before Juliet awakes from her trance, 
instead of expiring at the end of a long dialogue. 
It is enough 10 say that the Romeo of Miss 
Cushman is far superior to any Romeo that has 
been seen for years. The distinction is not one 
of degree, it is one of kind- Miss Cusbmao's 
Romeo is a creative, a living, breathiiig, ani- 
maled, ardent human being. The memory ofthe 
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plny-gocr will call up Romeo as a collecdon of 
sjicccbca dcUvcred with more or less rloqucnce, 
not 01 an btlividual. Miss CmJimui has 
given the vivifying spark, whereby the Pig- 
ments arc knit togpthcr, and become bd organ- 
iied entity. Slic inillKtesus inlo the (etnpen- 
mCDl of the bi^ro, and in this respect the 
restoration of the Hllmions lo Rosaline a 
particularly valuable. She disclosed diat 
antcnl, passionate disposition, that waited bal 
for the opportunity to break forth with irresitt- 
■ble violence, so that the hnt scenes con- 
lamed the whole possibihty of the tragedy. 
They prepared Ihe way for those passion- 
ale breathings of love that rendered Ibe 
interviews witli Juliet so remarkable. The 
short gallant speeches at the ball were delivered 
with the eagerest spirit of earnestness, as thoi^ 
not a word should fall without kindling a 
feeling in the breast of the fair hearer. The 
garden scene was an inspiration, an impetnooi 
outpouring of devotion, here and there tempered 
by the opposite r^uality of shrinking reverence. 
It was no line speechmaker, no stage lover, no 
victim to maudlin sentiment, but an impetuous 
yoTith, whose whole soul was absorbed in one 
strong emotion, and whose lips must speak, (he 




inspiration of tiia heait. The indignation with 
whicli Romeo rushed on Tybalt, after the 
death of Mercutio, was another expression of 
the same quick, seusitive temperament. The 
grief in Friar laurence's cell, wheo Romeo set 
forth the sorrows of his banistuneot in tooes of 
ever increasing anguish, till at last it reacbed 
its culminating paint, and he dasbed himself on 
the ground with red despair, took the house by 
storm. All the manifestations of Romeo's 
disposition were given with equal truth, and 
the one soul was recognized through tbem all. 
To drop to more material considerations Miss 
Cushman looks Romeo exceedingly well. 
Her deportment is frank and easy, she walks the 
stage with an air of command — her eye beams 
with animation. In a word, Romeo is one of 
her great successes." At the conclusioa of the 
performance the sisters were called before the 
curtain with honest, unfeigned enthusiasm by 
a crowded audience. 

Lloyd's fVteily Messenger: "Miss Cush- 
Romeo must henceforth be ranked 
I her best performances. It was admir- 
y conceived. Every scene was warm and 
n&ted, and at once conveyed the impression 
f the character. There was no forced or 
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elaborate attempt at acting or expression. Vou 
were addressed bj the whole mind; passion 
spoke in every fealvire, and the illusion was 
forcible and perfect. Misa Cushnum's particu- 
lar excellence was in the scene with the friar, 
and the concluding scenes of the tragedy. We 
never saw these scenes so justly conceived or 
SO vigomusly executed. The judgment was 
satisfied and the fancy delighted ; they had the 
excellence of all ait. Miss Cushman's talents 
are certain of commanding success in every 
character in which vigorous and predonunant 
passion are to he dclioeflted. She is temperate, 
but never tame; her acting always rouses the feel- 
ings without offending the taste. She is the 
!s that has appeared upon the English 
;e the days of Miss O'Neill." 

report may be added to this al- 
ready conclusive testimony; "Monday intro- 
dnced us to such a Romeo as we had never 
ventured to hope for. Certainly in reading 
the tragedy feelings of great discontent with 
1 stage renderings often come across os, 
•nd a vague idea that if an artist with some 
fiuth in his heart as welt as in his art should 
try the character of Romeo, work might be 
wrought with other hearts. Bat we had not 
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dreamed of so early oq ou(slripp[iig of all our 
hopes. The glowing reality and completeness of 
Miss CustiDuui'a performance perhaps produces 
the streogth of the impreasion with which she 
sends us awfty. The character, instead of be- 
ing shown us in a heap of disjecta membra, is 
cihibited by her in a powerful light which at 
once displays the proportions and the beauty 
of the poet's conceptions. It is as if a noble 
symphony, distorted and rendered unmeaning 
by inefficient conductora, had suddenly been 
performed under the hand of one who knew 
in what titm the composer intended il should 
be taken. All Miss Cusbman's stage business 
is founded upon inlellectu&l ideas, and not 
upon conventionalisms; but it is also most ef- 
fective in a theatrical light. Her walk and 
attitudes are graceful; the manner in which 
the courtesy of the stage is given is very high 
bred; her fencing is better than skilful, be- 
cause it is appropriate. Tybalt is slruok dead 
as the lighlniog strikes the pine; one blow 
beats down his guard, and one lunge closes the 
fray ; indignation has for a momeDt the soul of 
Romeo. With Paris there is mote display of 
iwordsmansbip; he falls by the hand of the 
lever, when, ■ as lixed, btU far too tranquil f™ 
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despair '; and the gestures, eloquent as words, 
in the garden scene, and the piteous lingering 
over the body of Juhet are portions of the per- 
formance which are not likely to pass away 
from the memory of the spectator, who was 
compelled in the former to share the lover's 
enthusiasm, in the latter his agony." 

Vandenhoff has something of interest to say 
of Miss Cushman's early performance of 
Romeo. He is in error in making the occasion 
which he describes her first attempt of the 
part ; and his claim to have taught her certain 
points is not to be fully accepted. He says : 
" Passing through Philadelphia, played my 
second engagement at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, and one night for Marshall's (mana- 
ger) benefit, on which occasion Charlotte 
Cushman played Romeo for the first time, I 
believe. I was Mercutio. I lent her a hat, 
cloak and sword for the second dress, and 
believe I may take the credit for having given 
her some useful hints for the killing of Tybalt 
and Paris, which she executes in such mascu- 
line and effective style — ^the only good points 
in this hybrid performance of hers. She looks 
neither man nor woman in the part— or both, 
and her passion is equally epicene in form. 
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Whalever ber talenls in other parts, I have 
□ever yet heard any human being, tluit had seen 
her Romeo, who did not speak of it with a 
painful expre^ision of countenance, more in 
sorrow than in anger. Romeo requires a roan 
to feet bii passion and to express hla despair. 
A woman, in attempting it, unseies herself 
to no purpose except to destroy all interest in 
the play and all sympathy for the ill-fated pair; 
she denaturalizes the situations, and sets np b 
monstrous anomaly m pla.ce of a consistent 
picture of ill-staired passion and martyr-love, 
(aithftil to death. There should be a law 
against such perversions ; tbey are high crimes 
against truth, taste, and Eesthelic principles of 
art, as well as oBenses agninst propriety and 
desecration of Shakespeare. In his time women 
did not appear on the stage at all ; now Ihey 
usurp men's ports, and ' push us from our 

Mr. Vandenhoff, in his. pquc, does not 
seem to have stopped to consider the relative 
propriety of a male Juliet, under the sanction 
of Shakspeare, and a female Romeo in these 
later days. Mr. Laurence Ilutton, a most com- 
petent witness, a man of puie taste, says of her 
Rtnneo : " She was eamest, intense and nat- 
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«n\. The cooalitulional suseeptibiliij of 
~ I's character was depicted by her in ils 
baldest relief — a particular phase of the nature 
of tile young Montague, which no male adot, 
unless he were a mere yonth, coidd efficiently 
and sutisfactorily portray." He also sayg of her 
Claude Mehidlte that its earnest imd truthful 
maimer was elective. 

There is not only no apology needed for 
Charlotte Cuahman's Romeo, as her female 
Uographers 3eem to imagine, but it was onu 
of her most remarkable achievements. Judged 
b; ita popularity and long- continued use, and 
by its financial returns, the performance stands 
unrivalled in its line. All theoretical, ex-poat- 
fcclo eritidsm falls before the facts. It is 
dmple history that this extraordinary perfona- 
•OCe gave more than satisfaction in the matter 
of illusion; and while it cannot, by any magic, 
be made to stand forth in any descriptive 
record, we may be sure that the production, as 
an entirety, was built up on recondite imagina- 
tion and the truest feeling, that at all points the 
essential effects were achieved, and that there 
was DO weakness or drooping or relaxation in 
Miss Cusbman's manly task. The character is 
not a harsh one. Juliet is invariably the better 
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peribrmance in Ihe ordinaip course of the pro- 
duction of the piece. Tliere have been afl good 
Romeos^ no dcmht, but it is aitt^clher possible 
tlial the Budieuces that witoessed Miss Cush- 
man's — in a period of the very beat Shaks- 
perian acting — never saw a better one in all 
particulars except the one of sex, and h^- genius 
conquered that with every mind capable of pure 
emotion and subject lo the charm of genhis. 
While her business in the part did not reject 
all that tradition had attached to it, she gave a 
performance vivid with imaginatJOD. 

Miss Cushman's personality and her headship 
of her little family of dependants, were known 
to the public in some measure. She was play- 
ing the part of a man in these serioi 
of life. Without the slightest sui 
womanly traits, she had acquired a positive 
manner and a direct way of dealing with affairs 
Ihat told on her art and on the receptic 
by the public. She compelled illusion. There 
was no prudery about her, for she had cast 
behind her all of Chose disturbing cone 
feitiiiiioe emotion, while she kept alive 
the purest affections and the truest intent! 
was absolutely sincere, intelligent to the list 
point, in short, a womaa of rare genius. 
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was a woman with the strong intellect of a 
man, and without that obstinacy of mental 
apprehension that separates the ordinary woman 
from the concepts of the woild, held by men of 
judgment, experience and sense. 

Miss Cushman is the only woman that ever 
performed the part of Cardinal Wolsey, but that 
fact, regarded merely as a curious thing, is of 
no importance. The better fact is that she 
played it with power. The conditions of illu- 
sion, however, do not exist in the figure, clad 
in robes, and not dominant in fiery, physical 
action, as is the case with Romeo. It is true 
that her voice was equal to any rhetorical 
demand ; the imposing nature of the woman — 
one bom to rule — and that power to make you 
believe in all spiritual things, were hers. A 
criticism of the Times says : " In the third act 
in which the Cardinal falls from greatness, no 
actor or actress on the stage can equal her. She 
realized to our memory the palmy days of the 
drama, and mad^ old play-goers recall the 
times of Cooke, Kean and Macready." This 
performance was not very often given, and its 
place in her history must be to indicate the 
mastery the woman hf'^ '^"er her art, and what 
must have been the character of her 




«q>ect, illuminalcJ witb intelleclua] and spir- 
itoal power. 

A reference to the list of characters b1 the 
Paric Theatie will recall many otiier male 
chaiHClets, &ucb as Claude Meloolle; but a 
dosa view of Ihcm, some of them excellent, 
no doabt, is not essential to the fiiU greolnesi 
of Charlotte Cushman. Let the greybeards 
wag their beads in praise or censure, as they 
may choose. 

But as to her Romeo, tbe young lady in 
»as right, "t3b, Miss Cushman is a 

y du^croua yomig man." 



Chapter VIII. 

QUEEN KATHERINE, LADY MACBETH, 
BIANCA, ETC, 

IT would impair the distinctness of Charlotte 
^ Cushman's fame to attempt to convey the 
impressions that she left on her generation in 
the multitude of characters that she played. 
We may leave out of the account Lady Gay 
Spanker and a score of parts, and her fame 
would yet be heaped and running over. A 
few of the old habitues of the old Park The- 
atre, adverse partizans, were never quite will- 
ing to forgive the Cinderella of that dramatic 
fireside for having gone across the ocean to get 
her golden slippers. Noting her withheld meed 
of praise in those days, it is odd to read in the 
" Knickerbocker " magazine the paragraph : 
" Strange to say, Miss Charlotte Cushman's 
Lady Macbeth is not the worst in the world." 
In point of fact the attendance at the stock 
performances at that time had ruinously declined. 
In person Charlotte Cushman was not of the 
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type required for certain choracfers. She was 
capable in whatever she allempted' 

Id her youth her personal comeliness wag 
adequate. As to ber Julia, a Ttiend wrote to 
Miss Sleblaiis: "She was lovely, degant, 
youthful and espiigle," At best in this matter 
between beauty and the beast, good sense is 
the better part. In the 40's the sense of beauty 
evidently dominated American tasle. The 
English papers thought that Charlotte's Julia 
in the " Hunchback" " waa better if anything 
than Miss Kemble's;" aud surely there was a 
part that demanded eveiy charm of youth and 
beauty. In private life Miss Cushmao's face 
lit up with merriment and animation. Her 
personal presence was charming to those that 
knew her. Her hair was a wavy chesnut, her 
eyes blue or dark, her complexion clear and 
beautiful, her brow broad, the cheek bones 
prominent, and the nose depressed. She was 
tall and stoutly built, and in fonn was com- 
manding, and in youth, shapely. 

That Charlotte Cushman was versatile is 
abundantly evident : there is no need to uphold 
her comedy as excellent beyond other perfor- 
mances of her day. No doubt she lacked joy- 
onsness and lightness in many such puts. 
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her Rrjaalind is, however, ^' 
oihcuit of some perHHial cbarm, and of Eome 
power in (his direction io her early career. 

For eiunple : " On Thnreday night Miss 
CiulimAn gave ui the fir^t oppartuaitr of scdng 
her in a Shoksperion character — the swiKt, 
merry, mocking, deep-feeliog, true, loving 
Rosalind. Whilst under her womanljr guise 
the Rosnlind of Miss Cushinan was a highbred 
though most gentle and swcel-Iemperetl lady, 
with the mirthful spirit which oature had pren 
to her, saddened bj the otiafortunes of herself 
and bther. lint with the indigQant reply 
which ^e makes to the Duke, her uncle, on 
being banished as a traitor, this phase of her 
character disappears. No sooner is the plan 
of flight conceived and resolved upon, and the 
words uttered, ' Were it not better, because 
that I am more than common tall, that I bad 
suit me all points like a man ? ' than all sadder 
thoughts disappear, to make room ibr the over- 
flowing spirits of the woman, iiut we liear 
some one say, ' You nre speaking of Rosalind, 
instead of (he lady who enacted the part on 
Thursday nigbL' We beg to say it is one and 
; thing. If ever we looked iqion, 
heard, conceived Rosalind, it wu upon tbal 
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we listened \o (he playfbl 
wil, the sweet mockery, the merry laugh of 
Rosalind, if ever we ^w ber graceful fonn, 
her merty eye, her arthed brows, her changing 
looks, it was then and there. Mrs. Nisbett's 
Rosalind was a pretty piece of acting, full of 
honey; Madame Vestris's Rosalind is all 
grace and poetry; Miss Helen Faucit's (liy 
for the best of them all ) is full of wit, mirth, 
and beauty. Bat Miss Cuahmon was Rosalind. 
Miss Cusbman's features, if they are dc<icient 
in regular beauty, have tbat flexibility which 
makes every eipression natura! to them, and 
causes [hem to reflect each thought which 
passed through the author's brain as he drew 
the character. Never did we hear Shakspere's 
lango^e more perfectly enunciated. Not a 
syllable was lost, and each syllable was a note. 
The beauties of the authoT were as clear, as 
transparent, as though the thoughts themselves, 
instead of the words which are their vchicIeB, 
were transfused through the senses; eye, ear, 
heart, look them in, m that perfect form in 
which they were conceived. We may seem 
extravagant in our praise to those who have 
not seen Miss Cushnian, not to those who have 
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; the ofMntoos 
m the quEstion 
of taste at that lime. It is certiun that vhat 
Charlotte Cuahmon lacked fa the eyes of the 
Philistines she gained in the poetry that she m- 
lainly commanded by her rhythmical utteranu 
and intelligent inlerpretation among those open 
(o a higher influence than the merely physical. 
The great and complete performances upon 
wliich fame will elect to establish the memory 
of Charlotte Cushman are Romeo, Meg Meni- 
lics, and Queen Kalherine. The play of 
" Henry the Eighth " is perhaps the simplest 
and most unconventional that Shaltspere wrote. 
It was his last work, according to recent 
opinion, and the prologue commends it to those 
that love simple and unlheatric truth ; the play 
abounding, moreover, in dramatic slorj, fiiraisb- 
ing at least two complete dranios, and shadow- 
ing forth the tragedy of Anne BuUen. Ch«r- 
lotte Cushmin's artistic sense required fimdity 
of elTect, so that we find that she, as in other 
plays where it was necessary, arranged certain 
scenes with a view to the right proportions. 
In this cose the death scene became of in^iott- 
ance in appropriating the piece to Katheiioe. 
She restored to the acting venion the parts that 
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had been Iscltiiig. The imfn'essinn conveyed 
by casual critics is misleading that puis Chir- 
loKe Cushman's peculiar merit in outbursts of 
passion and the like. She bad great power 
there undoubtedly, but consistency of concep- 
tion and of perfonnonce was the conlrolling 
choractcristie. Kathcnne was a gentle but 
queenly cluracter, rising to heights of virtuous 
indignation, sofTering and dcfcn^ve. It is, 
as the proline would have us believe, any- 
thing but theatric ; and in this spirit she pkyed 
it. Mt. Ball describes her calm dignity in (he 
first scene where she listens to the two car- 
dinals, giving respectful bearing to the one, 
lisleaing to and hardly heeding the other, 
with a half contemptuous sneer, and Rt the con- 
clusion drawing herself to her extreme height, 
turning round so as to fecc Wolsey, with flash- 
ing eye and extended arms, willi m^esty: 
" I*rd Cardinal, to you I speat.'' 
There was no clap-trap in it, and the effect was 
electrical. He praises the first scene of the 
third act with the cardinals, and recalls the 
pathos of the death scene. The death was, as 
already indicated, the device of her own art. 
The audience was prepared for (he end, and 
all sympathies were gathered for the parting of 
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the itiameltss and tried spirit- Of course, all 
this was dODe without aay aliuse ot the text. 

The Loodoa Timti said of her perfonnoDcc : 
" [I b in the cclebraled dying scene in (he 41I1 
act thai she chiefijr denXes all her care and her 
energies. Some octreaws have made the triki 
scene the grand fEatore of the piece ; but tlus, 
to have its hiW eSetA, reqiures rather taatt 
physical strength than is exhiUted by Mia 
Cushman. In the decline of physical slrei^Jth, 
as represented when the unfortunate qaeea 
dies amid her few faithful attendants, the actiess 
has lavished all that accurate detail whidi so 
powerfully belongs to her system of inCerprda- 
tion. The lanken up attitude of thai ghastly 
figure in the chair, the benignant smile that 
seems ever ready to vanish away va death, the 
flush of banished pride at the uctnaniierly 
entrance of the messenger, the manner in whidt j 
the queen hears the virtues of her old c 
extolled — receiving pleasure from the I 
defense, though to hear it requires powerful 1 
strain of the attention — Ihclook of approachiiq; I 
beatitude in sleep, when she is cheered by « I 

truthful to the last degree, and each put in its ' 
right place. The whole : 
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specimen of hisLriooic poetry, which, transferred 
to a canvas, would serve as a Pre-Raphaelite 
picture of a dying sainl." 

The Timet CDCimeiKled the intellect that 
could dive into bidden meanings and find the 
moat titling expression, not to be mked by the 
ordinary actress. The disease, it was ot^ecled, 
was something too real, " hut unexceptionahly 
beautiful waii the first iicene," where she 
spolce in the cause of Buckingham against 
Wolsey; majesty and goodness were blended: 
" There is such an air of downright goodness 
about the appearance of Kalherine, and the 
Southern acuteocss with which she darts 
searching glances at the cairdinal is tempered 
by so much gentleness, tlial a finer bearing of 
gentility cannot be conceived." 

One needs but to turn to the 6nal words of 
Katherine to tonceive how the actress gave 
the fullest meaning to each sentence by her 
treatment of the scene as one of farewell to all 
her sorrows. The remembrance of her child 
lights up the dying face for a moment, the joy 
of possession lost ; and charitable thought fol> 
lows in each fleeting breath, as she consigns 
her memory to the world as a. chaste wife and 
herself to the grave ; 
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Although uncitiwaed, yet lil 
A queen, and daughter U 
No description of jxMliue, 
lh« pitthm of vmcc, can supply t< 
Uon (hit which the reader of this record can 
gather Tor himstif fnim tbe {Kisonal attribuiet 
of t'harloUe Cushmim, and a coanotatioil c 
the wriitrn iilay. 

Mia Cushman'i Ladjr Macbeth, unlike her 
other jirincipal characters, was an approacli to 
the old style of actiug : she fallowed ttaditHm 
to Hume eiteiil. and |iresciit«l maoy featurea of 
that high school tlint way be said t 
closed with her in the female line of descent. 
The distinctive merits and points of her per- 
formance must accordingly constitute the recficd 
in this case. To say that she was driven with 
a Rery ambitian, that she was fierce at ti 
gracious, bold, then faltering and then remone- 
fiil, would be but to follow the play. She did 
not cc^y the Siddons tradition, for thai great 
actress conceived that Lady Macbeth wi 
person of great beauty and essentially femin 
Charlotte Cushmon represented her ai 
woman of infinite pride, wbo, tor example, 
Duncan as an equal and not with the n 
sense of guilty intent veiled in a cringii^ o 




right and dt^stic^. 
husband, and after s 
first act she placed il 
speure, it may be a! 
did not intend t 
Macbeth; she was le 



1 had the air of a 
: based on imagined 
She loved Olid admired her 
J read the letter in the 
in her bosnm. Shake- 
led on artistic grounds, 
3 mate a monster of Lady 
i led to guilt by the cogging 
mess^e of the spirits, and when she repeated 
the words of her husband and uttered the mon- 
osyllable — "Air ? " — one could sec that she was 
emneshed^the scene of the blasted heath came 
again to view and we saw the witches vanish — 
as some one has aptly written, their superaalural 
character then for the first lime was felt by the 
audience. She grew in this character with the 
years, and no doiibt her tirst performances of it 
were crude, A writer in the Nation says that 
her performance of it with " Hamblin at the 
National" was a failure; yet the English audi- 
ence that first saw her in it recogniied from 
the beginning that she grasped the character. 
The Times comments on her boldness and 
zeal in urging on her husband, her expression 
of the sense of disaster and fate in the sleep 
walking scene, confessing the penalty that she 
was too proud else to do. She played the part 
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like a noble nature, or at least like one nobly 
bom; thus the fevered show of ease, so gra- 
cious and so evidently assumed at the banquet 
on the appearance of the ghost of Banquo, 
which was unseen by her, were the manners of 
a woman equal to the dignities that she sought. 
Charlotte Cushman's methods of expression, as 
said, in this performance, were of the old school 
to a certain extent. The deep suspiration, the 
hoarse whisper, the stride, the quick dashes of 
movement, the contracted brow, and the man- 
agement of the eye were of this kind — ^but she 
was never else than natural. No woman ever 
taught the lesson of the play more forcibly 
than Charlotte Cushman; the impression of 
reality was her singular gift. " Even handker- 
chiefs were waved fix)m the boxes," is the 
London record when she played the part with 
Macready. 

Bianca, in Milman's " Fazio," is notable as 
the character in which she gained her first tri- 
umph in England. The play is of an outworn 
type, the scene laid in Italy, as in nearly all of 
the later imitations of the blank verse school. 
Fazio, an alchemist, gets possession of the 
riches of an old miser who staggers into his 
rooms about to die fi-om the fatal wounds 
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inflicted by his assailants; it is believed tlut 
Fazio has discovered the secret of maliiog gold 
out of the baser metals; he lives in splendor, 
and falls into the toils of Aldabella : tbe jeal- 
ousy of Bianca, his wife, is aroused, and she 
denounces him, hoping for love and the old 
poverty ; Fazio is condemaed to die — and tbe 
agony of her fatal error constitutes Ibe tragedy. 
A memomble moment in tbe acting was the 
sudden discovery of Fazio's infalualion : 
" Fazio, Lbou hast seen A1da.bel]a!" Tbe scene 
of well meant denmiciation and the unexpected 
sentence of death was tbe one that caused the 
London audience to grow wild with enlhuai- 
asm. Miss Cusbman had thrown such energy 
into this critical moment that she almost 
dropped in a laint in the wings, and hod to be 
supported to the footlights to answer the call. 
The tragic finality of all her performances was 
always artistic and picturesque. As Bianca 
she hears the farewell and forgiving words of 
Fazio in a stupor, stands rigid as the bell 
sounds its note of death, and falls like some 
stricken thing ; and when sbe is bome away it 
is as one who walks in a dream. 

The TImfi said r "The great characteristics 
of Miss Cuahman ate her eamestness, ber in- 
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tensity, her quick apprehension of readi 
her power to dart from emotion to emotion 
with the greatest rapidity, ns if carried by im- 
pulse alone. The early part of the play affords 
an audience do criterion of what an actress Can 
do : but from the instant where she suspects 
thai her husband's affections are waverii^, and 
with a flash of horrible enlightenment exclainu, 
' Kazio, thou hast seen Aldabella 1 ' Miss 
Ciahnian's career was certain. The variety 
which she threw into the dialogue with hir 
hosband^-ffom jealousy dropping back into 
tenderness, From hate passing to love, while 
she gave an equal lolensily to each successive 
passion as if her whole soul were for the mo- 
ment absorbed in that only — was astonishing, 
and yet she always seemed to feel as if she 
had not done enough. Her utterance was 
more and more earnest, more and more r^d, 
as if she hoped the very force of the words 
would give her an impetus. The crowmng 
effort was the supplication to Aldabelln, when 
the wife falhng, makes the greatest sacrifice of 
her pride to save the man she has destroyed. 
Nothing could exceed the determination with 
which, lifting her clasped hands, she uiged her 
suit — making offer after offer to her proud 
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s if she could not give loo much, and 
to reflect on the value of her conces- 
K nons — till at last repelled by the cold raarch- 
:ss, and enhausted by her own pasiion, she 
[ huddled into a heap at her feet. Of the 
whole aflerpart of the drama, which was dis- 
tinguislied throughout by sustained energy, thia 
was her greatest triumph.. Wc need hardly 
Esy that MisEi Cushman is likely to prove a 
great acquisitiun to the London stage. For 
passion, real, irresistible passion, she has not at 
present her superior." 

The London Hrrald remarlted -. " Her ten- 
beaatiliilly eaei^etic and impas- 
L idoned, while violence, such as when her sea- 
t of jealousy suddenly crosses her, is 
■ ''broad and overwhelming, but at the same time 
['■not overdone." 

Vandenhofl, a cooventioiial and arlistic actor, 
iMd opinionBlive, and somewhat resentful of 
l-^CharlolIe Cushioan's genius, says: "I never 
liadmired her Lady Macbetli. It is too animal ; 
p'Jt wants intellectual confidence, and relies too 
l-nmch on physical energy. Besides she bullies 
p.)lBcbeth ; gets him into a corner of the staga, 
□ce heard a man with more force 
ice express it — ' she pitches into 
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him;' in fact, as one sees her large, clenched 
band and muscular ami in alarming proximity, 
one feels that if other arguments fail with her 
husband, she will have recourse to blows." 

Tit niustraitd London New!, in spealdi^ 
of the peribrmance of " OlhellQ," with Fonesl, 
said: "The chief attraction of the evening 
was certunly Miss Cuahmon's Emilia—* char- 
acter which we never snw played in a finer 
manner than on Monday. The talented lady's 
perfoirnanee fully warranted the ofrinion we 
formed of her last week. It was thoroughly 
impressive, natural, intelligent, and every point 
of excellence was warmly recogmwd by the 
audience. With the same absence of any 
straining after effect which we noticed in her 
previoos acting in ' Fazio,' her energy at 
times completely carried the audience with 
her," 

Miss Cushman's Mrs. Hallcr was superior to 
the lachrfmose performances of the part that 
immon. The play of " The Stranger," 
was an elemental and epoch-making piece. 
Transplanted from the German, in altered 
form, if 3 potentiality for tears was first demon- 
strated by Mrs. Siddons, It was the fore- 
Tunner of " East Lynne " and " Miss Multon." 
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Miss Jewsbury subslantially and sufficienlty 
exalts our actress's merit in this part in these 
lines; "I remember her ^rs. Haller veiy 
well. She seemed to absorb and consume ail 
the false sentiment in the play, and to elicit 
only the rial suffering of the character, and the 
tragical trnth that nothing can undo ill deeds 
ance done. It was, I think, the character in 
which she most impressed me," 

As to Emilia, with Forrest, the Times said : 
" Raising the character from one of merely 
subordinate interest to a promiceDce unknown 
for years. All the violent addresses were 
delivered earnestly and suddenly, as if dictated 
by a rude sense of Kght, and all told with 
induUtable elTect on the audience. It was a 
nature indignant at wrong and treachery, that 
poured forth the torrents of wrath reckless of 
consequences. The appeal to heaven when 
she fell on one knee and raised her clasped 
hands with an air of intense confidence, was 
electrical— one of those elTcctive 'hits' that 
are rare at the present day. If Miss Cushman 
goes on as she has begun she may create an 

Unquestjonably the world and history are 
' A unich disposed to regard genius and beauty 
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■s alone entitled to record and pruse. 
would be a delightful book thst would take upl 
(lie wonderful pfrfarmances of the forgottei 
coDtingect of ibe profession, lliere is perhaps 1 

It who has not been excelled in 
part by some unremembeted aod liuiable 
There are innumerable subordinate characters 
that we should take account of. People like 
old Tom Meade, who was long with Irringi 
Mrs. Stirling, lha.t wonderful old 
Juliet; Cihb^'s Ancient Bstol, Flacide's 
Grandfather Whitehead, and scores a 
of other really memorable things, should have 
re Ihun likel; that 
Mrs. Rjehardson wns more pleasing than Char- 
r parts. Very likely her 
own Smike was inferior to her own Nancy. 

Ball thought her unsurpassed in some of the 
dignified scenes as Juliana ; and so in aonie of 
the lines of Portia, while Beatrice was heavy. 
We may well afford to pass by her Julie de 
Mortimer, Lady Gay Spanker, and whatever 
eUa one may choose to disregard as inessential 
Several writers have recalled a 
in Knowles's " Love," where the 
a declares her love, as esfjuisitely done, 
it and the blushing face hid 





named excellait actress had lost ber Uajp-I 
wben Eccn hy this chnmider. 

The English writer already quolA!, ' 
law her at the Park, sap: 
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"SODI. 

•ling 



I Ihe, 



airccted i 



inlenaity wilh whici 



'The 



Strnngcr ' and ' Fjuio ' are both plajs Ibat I 
could never see for their own sakes; bnl I 
have been so moved by Miss Cuahman's Uo. 
ITaller and llianca, that I Lave gone home ill 
from tie effect of the acting. I was unuttera- 
bly ashamed of myself to be so prosliated by 
compositions of such spasmodic raelodrama 
and such maudlin sentimenlalism ; but the 
artist created the tragedy in her own peraon, 
and that which was frigid in the book became 
pathetic in (he woman, llie same was (he 
case with Mrs. Siddons; some of her most 
overpowering acting was in very inferior plays." 
Thisbe, in " The Actress of Padua," was one 
of the famous parts of Rachel in a play by 
Victor Hugo, called **Angelo." It was un- 
suited to Charlotte Cushman, and [he feverish 
play has not held its own on the boards. " Janet 
Pride " was a poor composite melodrama by 
BoucicauU, first produced by Burton at his 
Chamben street house. Mrs, Simpson and 
other parts which she played with comic force, 
are familiar to the atadent of tlie sli^. It is 
not necessary lo go further into the list 
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JIAISS Custunon's wish and purpose, in her 
later ycnrs, was lo give up Ihe hard work 
of acting, wilh its vesalions- of conataot reljear- 
sals and uncertain supporl, with its complex 
causes of disquiet, and to confine herself to 
readings. She was successful in the highest 
degree in the expression of literary niceties and 
dramatic force. Very few actresses hare been 
capable of adding a lilce achievement to the 
record of their acting. Fanny Kcmble, a very 
remarkable woman herself, is one of the very 
few to share with her this distinction. It is 
certain that Mrs. Siddons could not have com- 
passed the range from the highly dramatic lo 
the purely lyric, from the emotional to the 
hmnorons, from the heroic to llic technical in 
elocution, that Miss Cushman surmounted with 
ease in her readings. At this time (here are 
many actresses who arc not trained in elocution 
— that elocution that was an integral part of 
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the sentiment and effectiveness of the older 
verse, and who could not read in public 
acceptably or even fairly well. Half a century 
ago or less, elocution was the bane as well as 
the si>ecial charge of the profession. But at 
any time, and at any period, the perfect art 
has been unconmion — melody, precbion and 
natural expression not always being united. 
To 1)6 equally good in the artistic treatment 
of the poetic, and the use of the prose of the 
comedies of real life, is rare. 

Charlotte had traversed the whole field of 
dramatic art. She gave such toil to the mas- 
tery of the technicalities of the pianoforte and 
of song, that at the bound she was equal to 
the position of prima donna. She sang and 
played, and, as in the " Naid Queen,'* we might 
say, danced in every form of drama and 
afterpiece. She understood the technique of 
her art as few other women as great have 
understood it. Many have been as well trained, 
but few have imited such technique with such 
natural powers. 

The variety in the readings of Miss Cush- 
man demonstrated the versatility of genius: 
« The Lady of Shallot," " Henry VIH.," « A 
Man's a Man for A' That," Tennyson's "Grand- 




modier," "The Skeleton in Armor," "The 
Battle of Ivry,"' " How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix," "Iloratius," and 
many other choice things from Teonyson, 
Browning, Macaulay, Bums and poets of diverse 
spirit. There was no trace of the tragedy 
qncen in the lighter pieces. She put her stamp 
on e»erything, and incidentally made the repu- 
tation of a number of writers, calling attention to 
Carleton's " BeLsy and I Are Out," to MissWool- 
son with her " Kentucky Belle." She read 
dialect poems as well as she did those of artis- 
lic rhythm; she brought character into dio- 
Ic^e ; her natural methods were equal lo the 
simplest things, and her notes were as true in 
giving the prattle of a child, as in the trumpet 
voice of some enalted battle-piece. While she 
included many scenes from the plays that 
belonged to her fame, she made her career as a 
reader quite distinct. At all points the evidence 
of the genuineness of her power is complete. 

There are some great stage reputations that 
may be questioned. We may suspect that the 
methods of certain famous actors were not not- 
ura!, but vicious, and applauded by a vicious 
taste, the parts played by them not affording the 
disproof. In the case of Charlotte Cushman 
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every test was applied . The actress that played 
Nancy Sykes to the life, in a gingham apron 
and with all the manners and intonations of 
speech of the class, was necessarily an observ- 
ant artist. The actress who played the 
Julias and the Juliets with such delicacy 
and warmth of sentiment; who measured 
her powers with Cardinal Wolsey as read- 
ily as she did with Lady Macbeth, who, 
in short, played so many parts — comedy 
and tragedy, prose and verse — ^with equal 
genius, was not a merely conventional per- 
son. She was necessarily a woman of great 
heart, wide sympathies, swift and sure anal3rsis, 
gifted alike with common sense and uncommon 
sense. Everything that she did was natural, 
as she conceived it, for here and there we find 
adverse comment, as from VandenhofF as to 
Lady Macbeth, or to her Helen in "The 
Hunchback " as Ireland has it. In the matter 
of her common sense in art we have this inter- 
esting statement from Henry Irving: "This 
lesson was enjoined on me when I was a very 
young man, by that remarkable actress, Char- 
lotte Cushman. I remember that when she 
played Meg Merrilies I was cast for Henry 
Bertram, on the principle seemingly that an 
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ftctor wilh no singing voice is adniirably fitted 
for a singing part. It was my duty to givt Meg 
Menilies a piece of money^, and t did it after 
the traditiomd fashion of handing her a laige 
purse fuU of the coin of the realm, in the shape 
of broken crockery, which was generally used 
in financial transactions on [he stage, because 
when the virtuous maiden rejected with sconi 
the advances of the lordly libertine, and threw 
her pernicious bribe upon the ground, the clat- 
ter of the broken crockery suggested fabulous 
wealth. But after the play, Miss Cushman, in 
the course of some kindly advice, said to me : 
■ Instead of giving me that purse, don't yon 
thick it would have been much more natural if 
you had taken a numticr of coins from your 
pocket and given me the smallest? That is 
the way we give alms to a be^ar, and it would 
have added greatly to the realism of the scene.' 
I have never forgotten (list lesson, for simple 
as it was it contained manj elements of dra- 
matic truth." 

The farewell night at Booth's Theatre was 
November 7, lS74,lhe charocler. I.^y Mac- 
beth. Tbe audience was of the most brilliant 
description. When the curtain was hfted afler 
the performauce, the stage was seen to be 
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cniwdGd villi Dolabk And rcprescnlatrre okil 
William Cullen Bryant, the chief %iire, wos 
there to present lo faer, from the Aicadias Chil^ 
B crown of Uurel. He did tbis in feeling 
words, the ceremony having been preceded by 
the recitation of aa ode written by the poet 
Stoddard. Mis9 Cushmon's reply to It 
hnnors was as follows : " Beggar Ibot I am, 1 
even poor in thanks, but I Ihoiik yon. Gentle- 
men, the heart has no speech^ its only linguae 
is a tear or a pressure of the hand, and words 
very feebly convey or mterpret its emodons. 1 
I would beg you to believe that in the 
three little words that I now speak, 'I 111 
you,' there ore beaTt-dcpths which I should 
foil lo express better, though I should us 
thousand other words. 

" I thank yoo, gentlemen, for the honor yoo 
have offered me. I thank you, not only for 
myself, but for Ihc whole profe^ion, to which, 
through and by mc, you have paid this vciy 
graceful compliment. If the few words I M 
about to say savor of egotism or vainglory, you 
will, I am sure, pardon me, inasmuch I ■ 
here only to speak of myself. You seem 
compliment me upon an honorable life. As I 
look back upon thai life, it seems to me that it ' 
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would have been imposaible for me to have led 
any olher. In (his, 1 have, perhaps, been 
mercifully helped more than ate many of my 
more beautiful sixers in art. I was, by a press 
of drcumatancea, thrown at an early age into 
a. profession for which I had received no special 
education or training ; but 1 had already, 
though so young, been brought face to Ince 
with necessity. 1 found life sadly real and in- 
tensely earnest, and in my ignorance of other 
ways of study, I resolved to take therefrom 
my text and my watchword. To be thoroughly 
in eames!, intensely in earnest in all my 
thoughts and in all my actions, whether in my 
profession or out of it, became my single idea. 
"And 1 honestly believe herein lies the secret 
of my success in bfe. 1 do not believe any 
great success in any art can be achieved with- 

" I say this to the beginners in my profession, 
and I am sure all the associates in my art, who 
have honored me with their presence on this 
occasion, will indorse what I say in this. Art 
is an absolute mistress; sbe will not be co- 
quetted with or slighted ; she requires the most 
entire self-devotion, and she repays with grand 
triumphs." 
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After other words of general and special 
thanks, Miss Cushman added : " To my public 
— ^what shall I say ? From the depths of my 
heart I thank you, who have given me always 
consideration, encouragement, and patience; 
who have been ever my comfort, my support, 
my main help. I do not now say farewell to 
you in the usual sense of the word. In making 
my final representation on the mimic scene in 
the various cities of the country, I have re- 
served to myself the right of meeting you again 
where you have made me believe that I give 
you pleasure which I receive myself at the 
same time, at the reading desk. To you, then, 
I say, may yow. fare vftW. and may I fare well, 
until at no distant day we meet — there. Mean- 
while, good, kind friends, good-night, and God 
be with you." 

The public ovation that followed is without 
precedent in our dramatic history. No mana- 
gerial effort or provision could have assembled 
the mass of 25,000 people that crowded the 
street leading to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
she had her quarters, and which filled Madison 
Square with the clamor of hearty God-speed. 
A serenade had been arranged for her on her 
arrival at the hotel, and she was compelled to 
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appear on (lie balcony to gratify the public. Id 
spite of her protest her progress from the the- 
atre had been a/^mmpanied by a torchlight 
procession and a display of Rrcworks. 

November 14, 1S74, a similar scene of fare- 
well, after a performance of Lady Macbeth, 
took place at the Academy id Philadelphia, al- 
though on this occasion she evaded a puitidpa- 
tion in the pyrotechnical patt of it. She gave 
readings in Trenton, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton; was taken sick while oo toor, at Cincin- 
nati, and had to abandon Ihe trip to California. 
Still in a condition of pain she continued to 
read at viuious points, and even acted at 
Chicago, and in Februmy and in March in St. 
Louis. Her farewell lo her Boston public 
took plice May 15, 1875, in the part of Lady 
Macbeth. The occasion -was marked by ad- 
dresses and a memorial gift ftxjin representative 
citizens, and a few words of &reweU from bet. 

The finest period of Qiarlolte Cushman's 
genius was in her old age. She brought to her 
later performances the same spiritual vitality 
that communicated enthnsiasm to her audiences 
when in her brilliant youth she played Romeo 
and BiancB, What a tremendous concentration 
of power there was in her Queen Katherine 1 
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whal bursts of enei^y in her Lady Macbeth ! 
VandenhofT did not lilte her stem energy in the 
latter character, but there was a wholeness 
about all she did. She fully realiEed the 
weakness that culminoled in pitiless n 
There were little denotements here and there 
of the conscience JQ abeyance, as when she r< 
luctantly extended her hand to Duncao. There 
was meaning in alt that she did. The scenes 
of traditional power were given with energy, 
but the lesson of the drama was communicated 
with pathetic tenderness in the clcsing momei 
The special merit of all her work was cogency 
of moral eflect. A labor of love was the per- 
formance of Queen K^erice. If GlidiCh 
were a failliful chronicler the unhappy qui 
had a loving friend of her memory ia I 
queen of the stage. Her sympathies so Etrom;ly 
possessed her that the light of it shone in 
face like an after-glow of the sonl when she 
had retired from the stage, as Miss Stebbina 
records. The reader need ooly refer to tlie 
gKiX sceoe iu " Heniy the Eighth." 



THE I^ST DAYS: SUMMARY. 

AFTER the farewell in Boston, Miss Cush- 
man gave a few readings at points where 
ciisling arrangements demanded her compli- 
ance, but herstretigth Was failJDg, She had set up 
a cottage at Nc w[)ort and a smaller one at I-enox, 
hoping to have advantage from tlie alternate 
enjoyment of the air of the sea and of the 
mountains. Her use of the Newport cottage 
afforded her the enjoyment for a short vvhile of 
dcmeiitic and friendly companioaship; but in 
October she returned to Boston for (he winter. 
At the Parker House she spent her last da^s. 
She was under constant medical care. Her let- 
ters to her friends are full ofheart, and not with- 
out hope ; but she finally gave her attention 
to the possibilities of her approaching end. 
She purchased a plot in Ml. Auhum Cemetery, 
and gave explicit direclioos as to her funeral. 
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those whom i 



e wished to be ber 
pallbearers. Shedicd February 18, 1876. 

It is proper, not as a matter of curiositj, but 
for its teachings, to dwell upoa some of the 
details of Charlotte Cushman's will. Those 
who are indilTereat I0 the lessoo of her life 
have been, and may be stJU, inclined to r^oid 
her estate, vast as a reward of labor essentially 
intellectual, as a proof rather of hard dealings 
and a graaping desire for money. On the 
face of it, this is a misapprehension. Id b 
practical way, first of all, it is conclusive of her 
power and genius as an actress ; Qo catpings, 
raked up from forgotCenness, con iitand against 
it. Under the management of these days she 
would have leA a million or more rather ihan 

The disposition of tliis great fortune indicates 
the goodness of her good sense and heart. To 
Miss StehKns, the friend of her Italian days, 
she gave f 1,500 a yeorj to her brother 
Charles the some sum ; to two nieces in Eng- 
land S750 each a year, to be increased to 
^1,000 on their marriage — a beautiful benedic- 
tion that, from her that had chosen the art-life ; 
Sollie was cored for nobly — a house of 
own in Philadelphia, ^750 a year, and (he 
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with the 



privilege of living, when she chose, 
tamily in the home that had kDown her mis- 
tress at Newport. Other provisions were nude 
for those near to her ; and the residue of the 
estate was given lo E. C. Cushcaon, her favor- 
ite nephew, of St. Louis. 

In the latter days on the stage Miss Cush- 
man was a. constant suifcier, and bad her 
physician in atlcndance. Indeed, she said to 
Mr. A. C. Wheeler that her physician " had 
lold her that the woric was needed to keep her 
mind diverted; and, then, there is a certain 
pleasure in pursuing a thing to the end." "I 
could not play Meg Merrilics if there were one 
more scene in the play," she said to [mother. 
When she pkyed Wolsey in Philadelphia, she 
found the strain too great and gave it up for- 
ever. Mr. Frederick Worde, who played 
with her in her last engagemenf, says that, 
with all her patience, a moan would now and 
then escape her. Those that knew her hest 
lovedherbesL Shewasas lavish as a princess 
in her kindness and hospitalities. 

The true note of sjTnpathy and respect was 
stnick in many of the leading articles of the 
day that recorded her loss. It Was Qntimely. 
She was not yet 60 when she died. Some of 
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her companion ortiiitE me even active at this 
day, notably CoviJdoclf, who came with her lo 
America □□ her UrM return, and who was bom 
two yeais earlier. Mrs. Maeder survives, 
charming in her old age. Tie Wiri^ said o! 
Miss Cushmon's death. " Att has lost on 
its truest artists, a loyal and gifled servai 
ihe muses, whom, not one alone, but the 
whole choir of the sacred nine should (bis day 
mourn with unfeigned sorrow." TAt HtmU ' 
said : " No one can fill the place that Char- 
lotte Cushtmm has left vacant in dramatic art. 
She was an original force on [he stage, and 
her power was dilferent from [hat of any 
other artist in the memory of this generation. 
Neither Ristari, Madame Jonauschek, nor even 
Rachel could equal her in ber own realm of 
tragedy." 

In summing up the career of Charlotte Cush- 
man no words are more fitting than the live- 
well lines written by William Winter : "The 
greatness of Cbarlolte Cushman was that of in 
exceptional, because grand and striking per- 
sonality, combined with extraordinary power 
to embody the highest ideals of majesty, pathos, 
and appalling anguish. She was not a g 
actress merely, but she was a great won 
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She did not possess the dramatic faculty apart 
from other facolties, and conquer by that 
alone ; but having that faculty in almost on- 
limited fulueiis, she poured throogh its channel 
such resources of character, intellect, moral 
strength, soul and personal m^netism as 
marked her for a genius of the first order, 
while Ihey made her an diresistahle force in 
art. When she came upon the stage she filled 
it with the brilliant vitality of her presence. 
Every rooremciil that she made was winningly 
cbiuacterisCic. Her least gesture was eloquence. 
Her Toice which was soft or silvery, or deep or 
mellow, according as emotion affected it, used 
DOW and then to tremble, and partly to break, 
with tears tlial were pathetic beyond descrip- 
tion. These were denotements of the fiery 
soul that smonldered beneath her grave esteiior, 
and gave irridescence to every form of art 
that she embodied. Sometimes her whole 
being seemed to become petrified in a silent 
suspense more thrilling than any action, as 
if her imagination were suddenly enthralled 
by the tumult of its vast perceptions. As an 
actress Miss Cushman was best in tragedy, 
whether lurid or pathetic, and in sombre melo- 
drama. Tbeatrical history will probably asso- 
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date her name more inlimalelj willi Mtg 
Merriliea ihnn with any olhec chai»cler. This 
production WHS unique. The ait method by 
which it was projected whs peculiar m this, 
that il disregarded probatnlity and addressed it- 
self to the imagimitive perception. Miss Cusb- 
maQ could give free reia to her frensy in this 
character, and (hat was why she loved it and 
exulted in it, and was able by means of it to 
reveal heniclf so amply and distinctly to the 
public mind. What she thus revealed was ■ 
power of passionate emotion as swift as the 
lighlninK and wild as the gale— an individual- 
lity fraught with pathos, romance, tenderness, 
grandeur, the deep linowlege of grief^ and the 
royal strengtli of endtirance. Her Meg Merri- 
Uea was not her greatest work, but it was her 
most startlii^ and effective one, because it was 
the sum and brilliant illumination of her being. 
In dealing with the- coQceptions of Shakspeare, 
Miss Cnshman's spirit was the some, but iux 
method was different. As Meg MerriKea, ghe 
obeyed the law of her own nature -, as Queen 
Kntherine, she obeyed the law of the poetic 
that encompassed her. In that stately, sweet, 
and pathetic character, and again, though (O a 
less extent in the terrible yet lender character 
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of Lady Macbeth, both of which she appre- 
hended thrtiugh an intellect always clear uid 
an imagination always adequate; the form and 
limitotiiins prescribed by (he dominant genius 
of the poet, were flcrupulously observed. She 
made Shakspeare real, but she never draped 
him down to the level of the actual. She 
knew the heights of that wondrous intuition 
and potent niagnetiBra, and she lifted herself 
and her hearers tn their grand and beautiiiil 
eminence. Herbeat achievements in the illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare were accordingly of the 
highest order of art. They were at once 
human and poetic. They were while marble 
suffused with fire. They thrilled tlie heart 
with emotion and passion, and they filled the 
imagination with a thoroughly salis^toiy 
sense of beauty, power, and completeness. 
They have made her illustrious. They have 
done much to assert the possible grandeur and 
beneficence of the stage and to confinn it in 
the affectionate esteem of thoughtful men and 
en. They remain now as rich legacy in 
emembranCB of this generation, and they 

twill pass into history among the purest, highest, 
most cherished works that genius has 

P Inspired and art has accomplished to adorn 
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an age of culture and to elevate the human 
mind." 

But apart from the share of distinction and 
praise that belongs to the name of Charlotte 
Cushman, the lesson of her life is of special 
value to those who would seek. a like career — 
teaching patience and industry, earnestness 
and intellectual striving, and the multiplied 
requirements for the highest success. In these 
aspects alone her name deserves to live for all 
time. 

THBSND. 
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